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I. INTRODUCTION TO NAICJA 
AND 

ITS 1982-83 PARENTING PROCESS TRAINING 



NAICJA: Description and History 

The National American Indian Court Judges Association is 
a nonprofit 100 percent Indian-owned and controlled organization 
of 250 members, all of whom are sitting tribal court judges. 
As the only national constituency organization of Indian court 
judges, its membership comprises 99 percent of the tribal court 
judiciary. Chartered in 1968, NAICJA is governed by a 12-member 
elected board of directors and a six-member elected steering 
committee. The Association's office is in Washington, D.C. 

The goals of the National American Indian Court Judges 
Association are: 

1. To improve the American Indian court system through- 
out the United States. 

2. To provide for the upgrading of the court system 
through research, professional advancement and 
continuing education. 

3. To further tribal and public Jcnowledge and under- 
standing of the American Indian court system. 

4. To maintain and improve the integrity and capability 
of the American Indian court tern in providing 
equal protection to all perse .. before any Indian 
court . 

5. To conduct any and all research and educational 
activities for the purpcje of promoting the affairs 
and achieving the objectives cf Indian courts and 
of the Association. 

Since its founding, NAICJA has expanded its goals to in- 
clude the provision of continuing educational activities for 
trxbal court clerks and court-related social service personnel 
responsible for the welfare of American Indian children. 

NAICJA has held over 20 federal contracts to perform re- 
search and provide training to Indian court personnel. Ten 
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of these contracts have been in the field of Indian child 
welfare £md feunily law. 

In 1975, NAICJA received a training grant from the BIA 
to train court personnel in family law/child welfare subjects. 
This grant was renewed in 1976, 1979, 1981 and 1982 and the 
targeted training population was expanded to include personnel 
responsible for delivering social services to Indian families. 

In 1978, NAICJA received another BIA grant to research 
cind develop an International Year of the Child Plan to improve 
adjudication of family law/child welfare matters in tribal 
courts. In formulating this plan, NAICJA staff held five 
regional conferences with tribal judges and other related 
personnel to disc\iss problems which Indian courts encounter in 
handling family and child welfare cases. Summaries from each 
of these sessions recorded the training and technical assistance 
needs described by the various conference participants. 

In March 1979, NAICJA was contracted by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to hold six public hearings in the western United States 
to gather public input for developing a recommended set of 
regulations for the Indian Child Welfare Act. Well over 600 
people attended these hearings. They represented tribal govern- 
ments and courts, state courts and tribal, BIA, state and pri- 
vate social service agencies. The fxnal products of this 
contract included a con^)osite summary of the testimony pre- 
sented at the six hearings. This summary provided an outline 
of issues identified and recoimnendat-.ions for addressing these 
issues. In addition, based on hearing testimony, NAICJA pre- 
pared a reconmended set of regulations for implementing the 
Indian Child Welfare Act. 

In August, 1980, NAICJA entered a 3-year cooperative agree- 
ment with the Department of Health and Human Services' Admin- 
istration for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) . The primary 
goals of the agreement, are: 
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1. To identify existing private, publi and tribal 
programs and resources which work to (a) reduce 
the neglect, abuse and mistreatment of American 
Indian children and (b) to preserve and promote 
the stability of American Indian families; and 

2. To design and implement a system which will readily 
communicate these programs, resources and strategies 
to appropriate parties. 

A concrete accomplishment of the first two years of this 
cooperative agreen^nt has been the publication of ten issues 
of the Linkages newsletter. The general content of these 
issues has included: (a) announcements of available funds 
and meetings; (b) directory listings of, for exan^le, resource 
centers or designated tribal ICWA agents; (c) editorials and 
interviews in an effort to highlight the ideas of prominent 
individuals involved in Indian child welfare; (d) funding 
facts; (e) instructional information on, for example, such 
topics as how social services block grants operate; (f) organ- 
ization profiles describing major, cxirrent programs which deal 
with the welfare of Indian children and families; (g) publx- 
cations announcements; and (h) a speakers' list. 

In addition to the projects outlined above, NAICJA has 
also made a major effort to develop written materials for use 
in the tribal court system. Any survey of the literature 
relevant to the tribal judiciary will show NAICJA to be a 
prime contributer. Since 1970, the Association has developed 
and printed over 40 publications relating to Indian law and 
the tribal court system. Of these, several relate specifi- 
cally to the field of family law/child welfare and were 
developed in direct response to needs expressed by tribal 
judicial pers. nnel. These publications are; Child Welfare 
and Family Law , 1976; Courts and the Juvenile Offender , 1977; 
New Approaches to Juvenile Justice , 1977; Indian Court Judges 
Family Law/Child Welfare Benchbook , 1977; Indian Courts and 
the Future , 1978; Handbook on the Indian Child Welfare Act, 
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1980; and Indian Family Law and Child Welfare; A Text (pre- 
pared for NAICJA by the American Indian Law Center), 1982. 

1982-83 Parenting Process Contract 

Since the enactment of the Indian Child Welfare Act, NAICJA 
has — as shown above — given a great deal of attention to the 
topic of Indian child welfare. As judges around the country 
met in NAICJA' s child welfare trainings, their attention in- 
creasingly turned to the need ppr more Indian parent training. 
In 1981, when the Office of Human DeveloEaaent Services adver- 
tised the availability of its discretionary funds for Indian 
family welfare topics, NAICJA therefore applied for a grant 
to develop and offer the Indian-specific parent training pro- 
gram under which this present training is being held. The 
following provides a statement of the problem being addressed 
by this program and outlines the history of the grant award 
and its design. 

Statement of Problem 

In the past two years, the number of family and child 
welfare cases being handled by Indian courts has incr^^ased 
greatly.^ Correspondingly, members of the National American 
Indian Court Judges Association have increasingly voiced their 
feelings of frustration and concern at the lack of disposi- 
tional alternatives available to their courts for these cases. 



Over 80 percent of the 55 tribal courts responding to a 
1980 survey by Dwight Hunter in his evaluation of NAICJA 
programs indicated that their family law/child welfare case- 
load had recently risen, particularly in the last year. This 
increase is partially the result of the increasing numbers of 
new Indian courts; the extent of jurisdiction being exercised; 
and transfer of Indian child custody proceedings from state 
courts in compliance with the ICWA. 
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-Too often," says Chief Judge Michael Zunie of the Zuni 
Pueblo Tribal Court, "judges have been forced to separate 
children and families because no dispositional alternatives 
exist.** 

Undeniably, the separation rate of American Indian families 
has been, and continues to be, disproportionately high in 
relationship to the rest of the population. In 1969 and 1974, 
for example, surveys conducted by the Association of American 
Indian Affairs showed that 25-35 percent of all Indian chil- 
dren were separated from their faunilies and placed in foste^ 
homes, adoptive homes or institutions. Recent figures, though 
only spottedly available, tend to indicate that this dispro- 
portionately high separation rate continues. For example, the 
number of family breakups on one western reservation in 1981 
was estimated at between 50 and 75 percent-^ Similarly, an 
October 1980 article by the Director of the National Indian 
Youth Council states that "if the boarding school population 
is added in, the result is that approximately 50 percent of 
all Indian Children are not with their natural parents.**^ 

In their concern for thes.j problems, members of the 
National American Indian Court Judges Association have sought 
to identify causes. Why, they have asked repeatedly, do Amer- 
ican Indian families suffer such a disproportionately high 
separation rate. Associate Judge Raymond Helgeson of the 
Fort Belknap Tribal Court offers one possible explanation: 
"Tribal judges tend to agree that a contributing cause for the 
great numbers of Indian child neglect cases we see is that 



2 

From a program proposal by the Tule River Indian Reser- 
vation to the American Indian Lawyer Training Project for a 
mini-grant to develop a format for reassumption of jurisdiction 
under the ICWA. 

3 

Gerald T. Wilkinson, "On Assisting Indian People," xn 
Social Casework , Vol. 61, No. 8, October 1980, p. 451. 
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many American Indian parents do not know how to properly be 
parents. They may not understand the role and responsibilities 
of parenting, ffe believe the cause for this is the fact that 
many of our present-day Indian parents were reared outside a 
family setting, many in boarding schools. These parents, at- 
tempting now to raise their own children, may have no family 
experiences or role models on which to draw.* Further, with 
the great amount of culture change which has taken place among 
our people, what worked traditionally for our grandparents may 
no longer be appropriate.* 

Exercise fl-l 

The explanation for why Indian families suffer such a 
high separation rate is, of course, con^lex. Trainees are 
invited to react to Judge Belgeson's explanation and are 
challenged to attempt to assess it in terms of their own 
community and their own experiences. 



1. In your view, how applivable is Judge Helgeson's explan- 
ation to your community? 



2. What additional factors do you think contribute to the 
family separation rate in your ccsnnnunity? 



This view is held by many others acquainted with Indian 
culture. For example. Pacific Consultants state this factor 
as a major cause for the high rate (40%) of the Ute Mountain 
Ute children living in substitute care in 1976. 

er|c • ^ >^ 
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Grant Awarded 

A grant to design and test a prc^ess for developing ef" 
fective Indian parenting programs was awarded to the National 
American Indian Court Judges Association. The 5101,970 award, 
effective September 30, 1982 was made by the Administration 
for Native Americans with Office of Human Development Services 
discretionary funds. 

The primary purpose of the NAICJA project will be to de- 
velop a model process which local social service providers 
may use to develop culturally-relevant programs which will 
increase the American Indian parent's awareness of parental 
skills, responsibilities and rights. The project consists of 
seven main objectives or tasks. They are: 1) to identify 
existing appropriate parent education/skills development pro- 
grains and materials; 2) to review identified programs/mater- 
ials to extract successful transferrable methods and strategies; 
3) to design a training program which offers a model process 
for developing locally-determined, culturally-relevant Indian 
parenting programs; 4) to select, and negotiate contracts 
with, four pilot d^nonstration Indian communities; 5) to de- 
liver process training to pilot cc»mrunitics; 6) to support 
implementation of locally-designed nK>del parenting programs 
in pilot communities; and 7) to evaluate project tasks and 
results in a manner which provides for ongoing self-monitoring 
and external assessment. 

The NAICJA parenting project will benefit American Indian 
judicial and social service system by: providing cost-effective 
alternatives to separating faunilies and decreasing the need 
for direct social services and by providing a mechanism for 
developing effective programmatic coordination between the two 
systems. Most importantly, it will foster the development of 
more adequate family -provided care for Indian children within 
the context of their own communities. 
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Project results will be disseminated through summaries of 
Indian parenting programs/materials; implemenation strategy 
documents; the model process training package; ^omnaries of 
the four pilot reservation demonstration proje&ts; and the 
final project report. 

Pilot Parenting Projects 

The model training process will be tested on four reser- 
vations. After participating in the model process training, 
members from each of the four pilot communities will design 
an action plan for developing a locally-suitable parenting 
program. Techniques and skills offered in the model process 
training will be used in developing this plan. 

The plan will be sulwiitted to NAICJA and, on approval, 
will be funded for up to $10,000 according to the letter of 
agreeront attached in Appendix A. 

The four pilot communities include Zuni Pueblo in New 
Mexico; the Fort Belknap Reservation in Montana; the Cherokee 
Reservation in North Carolina; and the Ponca Rebervation in 
^% Oklahoma . 

si 

^ The table in Appendix B contains statistics on each o£ 
the four pilot commiinities * These statistics were provided by 
the social workers designated by each community to work with 
the NAICJA project. 

Appendix C includes a sumnary of a survey conducted on 
your particular reservation during the Spring of 1983. This 
survey outlines the attitudes of selected interviewees from 
your community cor:<:eming local parenting problems ^ needs and 
available resources. 

Curriculum Design 

The attached curriculum has been designed for NAICJA' s 
model process training by a four member team« These members 
include: 
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Bob Lewis, Director of the Salt River-Pima Maricopa 
Social Services Program, Scottsdale, Arizona, 

Ed Gonzalez-Santin, Faculty member of Arizona State 
University's School of Social work and an expert in 
rural community developnent . 

Neal Tepper, Counselor for the United Tribes and 
originator/instructor for a series of Indian par- 
enting workshops. 

Nancy Gala, NAICJA Parenting Project Coordinator 
and Editor of the Linkages newsletter. 

The curriculum has been designed to: offer you a back- 
ground on the current social and cultural status of American 
Indian families; outline a method by which your community may 
design a culturally- relevant parenting program; identify 
specific planning needs and techniques for implementing such 
a program; identify fundamental techniques necessary for 
group leadership; outline aie basic content of five existing 
parent training curriculums and provide specific steps by 
which you can formulate your C(»(nmunity parent action plan. 

This curriculum will be offered to you in accordance to 
the agenda provided to you. 



* 
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II. THE INDIAN FAMILY TODAY 



Objectives 

1. Through group discussion , trainees will examine several 
basic patterns traditional to the structure of American 
Indian families. 

2. Through an analysis of selected recent histcrical influ- 
ences which have injected all tribes, the tr&inee will 
gain a generalized understanding of the range of stresses 
affecting American families. 

3. Using information gained in the above activities, trainees 
will examine the current state of Indian families within 
their reservation community. This exercise will result in 
a profile of the current strengths and weaknesses of the 
target population family. 



Structural Patterns Traditional to Indian Families 

1. Uniqueness of Tribes ; It is recognized that each pre- 
colonial* tribal culture had its own distinctive family 
structure. These family structures were influenced by 
the life-style and economy of the tribe. 



Exercise #2-1 

a) What briefly was the original economy of your tribe? 



b) What was the original life-style of your people (farming, 
hunting, etc.)? 



*To be defined for each traxning area. 



c) what were the social or religious practices which 
played a part in child-rearing? 



Well-Defined Kinship Patterns ; The traditional structure 
of Indi«m societies is based on mutual cooperation, and 
definite kinship patterns are evident in most tribes to 
reflect this cooperative structure. In traditional Indian 
societies, kinship patterns were clearly reflected in the 
way in which the tribe traced descent. These patterns con- 
tinue today to influence the manner in which a tribal family 
is structured and operates. 

To illustrate the way different tribes trace descent, 
the distinction between the biological family and the 
social family needs to be understood. The biological 
family consists of two parents who produce off -spring. 
The number of ancestors doubles with each generation. 

In general, the non-Indian American society traces 
descent from both the mother and father. However, among 
many Indian tribal societies the traditional pattern of 
descent is unilateral; that is, it counts descent from 
only one side. Navajo Indians, for example, count descent 
on the mother's side? this is called matrilineal descent. 
In this system, a person belongs to the mother's family. 
Papago Indians, on the other hand, follow patrilineal descent 
and a person belongs to his father's family. 

These different traditions of descent have greatly 
influenced the psycho-social relationships between members 
of families in matrilineal and patrilineal societies. For 
example, in general American society, we can see a patri- 
lineal emphasis in the father's role. He is the faunily 
head, the arbiter and the major economic resource for the 
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family. He is usually the family disciplinarian for the 
children. This can be contrasted with a matrilineal 
society where the mother frequently is the family head 
and the mother's eldest brother may control certain im- 
portant functions including acting as disciplinarian for his 
sister's children, in such a society, the biological 
father is left the role of counselor and friend to his 
children but plays a larger role to his sister's children. 

Extended Family ; Although the biological parents of a 
family are most important to their children, relatives 
who form the extended family may also have significant 
status to the same children. Thus, in an extended family 
system, a wide range of adult models is available for 
children. Extended family members also provide a broad 
network of social support and, in &ome cases, cariry out 
religious or cerenKjnial roles. The extended family forms 
a basic structure in Indian society and is the manifes- 
tation of a philosophy of social and economic cooperation. 

In traditional Indian societies, the extended family 
system expands into another level of family relationships,, 
the clan. Clan groupings depend on the way a particular 
tribal society traces its descent. 

Roles and Responsibilities : Kinship and the extended 
family/clan syst^ns had an important function in defining 
the way in which a tribe assigned societal roles and respon- 
sibilities. These systems were interdependent. For example, 
each clan had roles that coir?>limented those of another clan 
and contributed to the survival and well-being of the com- 
munity. This interdependence provided for ^he division of 
labor and social and religious responsibilities. 

Thus, pre-colonial tribal society was built on the 
philosophy of mutual cooperation, lived out' within the 
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extended family network. This structure provided a sense 
of order and balance for tribal people as well as offering 
an understanding of the world and one's relationship to it. 

The traditional family structure also affected be- 
havior patterns since it provided clear expectations for 
the various roles of its individual members. As persons 
moved through life, there were recognized stages of devel- 
opment, same of which were given special ceremonial atten- 
tion. For example, initiation rites and female puberty 
cereiiK>nies marked a child's ccnning of age. Persons passed 
from childhood to maturity understanding what the societal 
expectations were for their behavior and functioning within 
the community. 

Exercise #2-2 

Trainees are asked to answer the following questions as 
a group. 

a) In your conmiunity, of what misBibers did the typical 
pre-colonial family consist? 



b) Describe the extended family within your current 
tribal culture. 
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c) What traditionally was each family member's primary 
function or responsibility in relation to one another? 



d) who, in the family unit, was primarily responsible for 
child-rearing? For discipline? For education? 



e) What important tribal rites marked an individual's 
"life phases?" 



Recent Historical Influences of Tribal Families 

Disruption of the l^sic societal structure of Indians began 
when tribes confronted the alien cultures of the white European 
colonists and settlers. With this cultural confrontation came 
conquest of the indigeneous peoples. In the end, Indian people 
were a conquered people who had become aliens in their own land. 
As the European/settler civilizations advanced westward, every 
tribe eventually became subject to their pK>wers in some manner. 

Subsequently, the fate of American Indians has inextricably 
been bound to their relationship with the U.S. federal goveminent. 



IS 



This relationship must be understood in order to know the 
context within which the Indian family has hsd to survive. 
This historical background is complicated and vast but a 
pattern can be discerned which shows how the Indian family 
was threatened by almost c^nplete destruction and has sur- 
vived in spite of overwhelming negative forces. 

Since the pacification of Indians, after their initial 
resistance to the inevitable white onslought, the history 
of federal-Indian relations reflects a zig-zag course of 
constantly altering policies and programs toward Indiams. 
All of them were destructive to Indian family and societal 
structures. Some examples include the following. 

a) 19th Ccmtury Relocation ; Beginning in the e^ly 
19th century. President Andrew Jackson's policy of 
relocating Indians to the West was impl^nented and 
continued through the balance of the century. The 
policy was to create reservations for Indians and 
put th^ on snail tracts of land so that remaining 
western lands would be available for non-Indian 
settlement. During this period of the 1800' s, 
federal policy changed ixcm an attonpt to isolate 
Indians to one of assimilation and acculturation. 

Dawes Act ; The General Allotment or Dawes Act of 
1887 was one federal policy that was intended to 
encourage assimilation euid acculturation. It was 
designed to help "civilize" Indians by dividing 
tribal land into private individual parcels for 
each family on the theory that Indians would all 
become farmers. The result of this policy was the 
further erosion of tribal self -government and 
culture as well as the wholesale loss of land. 

c) Termination: In the late 1940 's and early 1950 's 
another policy shift cane when "termination" was 
implemented. The Bureau of Indian Affairs sought 
to end or terminate federal services for Indians 
and federal protection was to be no longer provided 
for lands and other resources. In effect, this 
would force assimilation of Indians. This was the 
period when many Indian people and families were 
encouraged to relocate to urban areas for employment 
training and placement, lliese policies had a great weaJcening 
effect on what remained of the extended family system 
and also disrupted tribal ties. 
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d) Boarding Schools ; The most significant f 51=101 which 
has contrit>uted to Indian family <1".sorgan .at ion is 
that of the boarding school. It b?gan in 1879 and 
again was intended to "civilize" I ndian dIcj. chil- 
dren were separated from their families ^/tribes to 
be placed in boarding schools distant frc their homes. 
Children grew up in institutional settings during the 
most critical, formative years of their development. 
This educational experience has touched most Indian 
families. Generations of Indian children passed through 
this system as a matter of course until the 1960 's when 
other educational systems became available to Indian 
people and when Indian people realized that they needed 
to have more control over the lives of their children. 

Indian parents who were raised in boarding schools did 
not have constant parenting models from which to learn 
effective child-rearing techniques. Modeling has been 
shown by many studies to be em important means by which 
children learn how, as parents, to treat their own chil- 
dren. 



When you consider how generations of Indian people 
lived in boarding schools as they grew up, you can 
comprehend how an entire society, as diverse as it 
is, was nearly destroyed culturally. It is no wonder 
that the Indian family was so severely disrupted and 
disorganized from its original structure. 



Effects of Recent History on Indian Families 

Given this background, it is amazing t.hat Indian families 
have survive»d at all. They have survived but not without cost. 
That cost is a situation that can be statcid as severe disorgan- 
ization caizsed by disorientation. Dr. Carl Hammer sch lag , a 
psychiatrist with the Indian Health Services, has stated that 
Indian societies and families suffer from " disconnectedness . " 
This refers to the weakening or loss of a base of values and 
beliefs which once were the strengths that guided and sustained 
Indian life. 
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Exercise »2~3 

Group discussion. 

What concrete effects of these historical influences can 
you identify on the Indian families of your tribe (s)? 

a) 
b) 



c) 



d) 



e) 



Summary 

Indian societies are in transition. This state or transition 
needs to be recognized axxi defined in order to support and 
strengthen Indian family life. 

For a number of tribes, there are only the remnants of a 
once strong and beneficial family structure. Many Indian peoples 
have adapted to American cultiaral systems and structures. Many 
present Indian family systems are mixtures of cultural values. 

Whatever the situation, weaknesses in the familial structures 
that have evolved within individual tribal societies need to be 
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recognized and addressed. Indian people need to analyze their 
structures to understand where they are and what they have 
become. Then, means can be determined to address their situ- 
ations. 

Many Indian feuoilies today critically need to strengthen 
themselves. Indian people must recognize what has happened 
to their family structures in relation to the forces and in- 
fluences that have affected them. With this understanding, 
Indian people will have a proper perspective with which to 
increase the viability of their present family structures. 
These structures can be grounded in the cultural strengths of 
their original tribal heritages. 



III. ASSESSING COMMUNITY NEEDS AND RESOURCES 

A needs assessment is an initial and essential step in 
program development. Through a needs assessment r a planner 
obtains information about the conditions of a population. 
This information serves as a general reference from which 
program goals and objectives are developed. 

In addition to laying a foundation on which to base goals 
and objectives, the needs assesiunent provides information by 
which to set priorities and determine how to use available 
money. 

Another main purpose of the needs assessment is to iden- 
tify the particular target group on which the program will 
focus. In addition, the needs assessment will provide infor- 
mation which will help determine available and needed re- 
sources . 

In conducting a needs assessment, the planner must recog- 
nize two types of needs: 

• Empirical Needs: These needs can be quantified from 

data information. 

• Desired Needs: These are ne€»ds that are perceived 

or felt by people. They may not 
coincide with empirical needs. 

Objectives 

a) Trainees will review the mechanics of conducting 
a community needs assessment and will review the 
results from the survey conducted previously in 
their comnunity. 

b) Trainees will go through a systematic process for 
determining the target parent population for their 
specific community parenting program. 

c) Trainees will review the various possible support 
resources within their comnunity and will identify 
strategies for enlisting this support. 
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Conducting a Conmunity Assessment 

A needs assessment is designed to answer specific questions. 
These include: 

1. What are the goals of the community or individuals? 

2. What is the present status of the population in 
relation to the problem? 

3. What are the reasons behind the identified problem/ 
problems? 

4. What information is available about resources? 

5. What is the availability, continuity, and accessibility 
or services? 

6. Which population groups are in need of service? 

In order for a community's parenting program to achieve 
maximum effectiveness, it must address the parenting needs 
of the community AS THESE NEEDS ARE PERCEIVED by the community's 
m^nbers. The only way to identify these perceived needs is to 
ASK what they are. 



Methods for Identifying Perceived Needs 

There is no single, correct needs assessment process. The 
process can be as sia^le or cooi^rehensive and c<mplax as is 
needed for a particular situation. Therefore, assessment 
technicpies or activities can range from a group of people 
gathered to participate in "brainstorming" or "think" ses- 
sions to a process that includes highly sophisticated data 
collection procedures. 

Needs assessment methods are merely systematic means of 
obtaining information frcm various sources. An assessment 
should provide two types of information — factual and sub- 
jective. Information should be collected from at least three 
basic sources. These include statistical data, key informants, 
and Interviews with individuals who are representative of the 
population of the community. 
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Statistical data is collected from relevant public records 
and documents which provide socioeconomic demographic data. 
Possible sources include: census reports, health services 
data, social services records and data, educational data, 
employment data, and police or court statistics. These and 
other public information documents will provide a profile of 
the community ami its characteristics. 

Key informants are persons who have direct knowledge and/ 
or experience with the target comnunity. They may be community 
leaders, public officials, service providers, or citizens who 
are able to articulate community problems from personal exper- 
ience. 

Information gathered from community members requires more 
time than the other methods. However, it is especially valu- 
able in that it reaches people «rho will be affected by the 
services that are to be offered. 

To gather information frow key informants or ccamiunity 
members, a representative saa^le needs to be selected 
and a decision must be made between using written survey 
questions or personal interviews. The latter is a little more 
complex and requires training interviewers. 

The use of written questionnaires is probably the most 
widely used method of obtaining individual responses. These 
questions can be written around the factors listed on page 2. 
In short, survey results should reflect information that shows 
public perception of the (a) community problem or needs; (b) 
awareness of available service resources; and (c) reaction to 
a proposed program or service. 

Nominal Groug Technique ; Special mention needs to be made 
about this particular method which is an excellent means of 
obtaining perceived needs from groups of people. NGT is a 
stiructured group meeting which enhances group participation 
in the full development of specific information. (Delbecq, A., 
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A, Van deVen, and D. Gustafson. Group Techniques for Program 
Planning . Glenville, Illinois: Scott, Foreman and Co., 1975.) 
NGT uses the following format. 

1. The development of a question. 

2. Silent generation of ideas in writing in response 
to question. 

3. Round-robin feedback from group members to record 
each idea in a terse phrase on paper. 

4. Discussion of each recorded idea for clarification 
and evaluation. 

5. Individual voting on priority with the group decision 
being mathematically derived through rank ordering. 



Exercise #3~1 



a) Discuss, and agree on, the type needs assessment you would 
use in your community. In doing this, consider money, time 
and personnel available to accomplish the assessment. 



b) what vested interests might operate within your cc^munity 
to distort the validity of information received from a 
parenting needs assessment? 



Implementing the Needs Assessment 

Before initiating the actual needs assessment, a planner 
should determine if an assessment on the same problem has al- 
ready been done by some other organization or agency. This 
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should be done by checking with other providers or government 
entities. 

After it has been determined that a needs assessment is 
necessary, a person or persons should be assigned the specific 
responsibility to implement it. Some adjustment of the normal 
workload of this person is necessary to allow time for per- 
forming this task. A needs assessment is a demanding task that 
needs to be consistently directed and coordinated. 

Type of Information Sought 

To determine the perceived parenting needs of a constunity, 
the progr«BB developer must first identify what type information 
he is seeking. He must ask: 

1. What questions do I want answered? 

2. What do I need to know about the community itself 
in order to interpret the answers I receive? 

Essentially, the intent of your parenting needs assessment 
is to answer the following basic questions. 

1. What are the commtmity's primary parenting- related 
problems? 

2. What categories of people within the community are 
experiencing the greatest difficulties? 

3. What services are presently available to families? 

4. What support groups exist? 

The handout in Appendix C shows the questions which the 
NAICJA parenting training team formulated as important for 
conducting a perceived needs survey . 
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Exercise #3-2 

a) The community's parenting project designated social wrker 
will be asked to outline the process used in administering 
the NAICJA-provided parenting needs assessment survey. 
In particular, he will be asked to outline how respondents 
were selected and their general attitudes toward the survey. 



b) A copy of the results froan the NAICJA parenting survey 

conducted in your community is also provided in Appendix C. 



c) Trainees will be asked to review and evaluate this summary 
for "accuracy." 
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Identifying Target Population 

For any conmiianity program to be successful it must be 
designed and/or adapted to its target population ^ that is 
the specific group of people for which it is intended. In 
an Indian parenting project, the target population should be 
defined by age, sex, marital status, economics, geography, 
children's age, and specific parenting concerns being addressed. 



Exercise #3-3 



Having done Exercise #3-2 above and having discussed the 
factors given above for defining a target population, the 
trainees as a group will identify; 

a) The proposed teurget population for their community parent 
program. 



b) The specific parenting needs to be addressed within this 
parent population. 
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Developing Conanitments of Comnninity Support 

The success potential of any community program will be 
increased proportionately with the amount of community sup- 
port it is able to enlist. Sources of community support, and 
the means for enlisting this support, will vary community by 
community. 

Exercise #3-4 

Trainees will, through group discussion, identify poten- 
tial sources of support within their cdranunity. (List leaders, 
political bodies, organizations and connittees which are sources 
of power within the community, tmich of these would be poten- 
tially supportive of a parenting program? Which would be ef- 
fective supporters?) 

Sources of Power Potential Supporters Effective Supporters 
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Exercise #3-5 



Trainees are asked to list all effective potential par- 
enting program supporters identified in colunn #3 of Exercise 
#3-4. For each of these potential supporters, trainees will: 

a) Identify the specific means through which support might 
be made visible (tribal council resolution, public state- 
ment, formation of advisory ccxmoittee) ; and 

b) Identify specific means by which program developers can 
obtain visible support from potential supporters. 



Effective Supporters 



Visible 
Means of Support 



Methods 
For Obtaining 
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Publicizing Parenting Program 

The success potential of any community program will be 
increased proportionately with the degree to which community 
members are aware of the program's existence and understand 
and accept its objectives. Effective publicity of a program 
is, therefore, essential. 

The type of publicity which will be effective within a 
community will be influenced by several factors; conanunity 
values; prejudices; education level; and practices. 

Exercise #3-6 

Trainees are asked to list the types of publicity which 
have been found to be effective in their community. These 
might include: tribal council announcements; newspaper re- 
leases; radio spots; church bulletins. 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

g) 

h) 

i) 



j) 



IV. MECHANICS OF ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING 
A PARENT TRAINING GROUP 

Objective 

Trainees will learn ten steps to enable them to form 
and establish the operating rules of a parent training group. 

These steps will include identifying: 

1. Composition of parent group. 

2. Size of group appropriate to purpose. 

3. Frequency of meetings. 

4. Duration of group in terms of sessions/course. 

5. Length of o^etings in terms of hours/session. 

6. Physical setting for the meetings, that is site 
and room location. 

7. Methods for preparing members for group participation. 

8. Requirements for participation (voluntary vs invol- 
untary) . 

9. Structure of the group. 

10. Methods for obtaining course closure. 

Composition of Group 

The composition of your group will determine its interests 
and needs. You must, therefore, be clear who your group mem- 
bers are and what they have in common in terms of parenting. 
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Exercise #4-1 



Yesterday, you identified your target population and out- 
lined their specific parenting needs. Take this information 
and fill in columns #1 and #2 of the chart below. Then, in 
column #3, list specific characteristics of your target group. 
For example, identify age range, social/econonic/educational 
status, ffhere they live, sex, age and sex of their children, 
and the particular parenting problems being experienced. In 
column #4, list possible channels through which these indivi- 
duals could be recruited. Also identify recruitment techniques. 
For example, teenage parents might be recruited through the high 
schools through counselor-referral, student goverrjnent announce- 
ments or through poster advertisements at student gathering 
places. 



Ttoget Bopiilatinn 



Stwci f ic Parenting 
{feeds 



Characteristics 
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Size of Group 

Set limits on group size. Through experiences of existing 
American Indian parenting programs, it is suggested that a 
working size of 8-10 people is best. Since dropout rate of 
about 50% can be predicted, you should try to sign up about 
15-25 parents. Even a skilled parent trainer does not want 
more than 15 participants in one group. 

Frequency of Meetings 

All the successful Indian parenting groups that were 
contacted in NAICJA*s nation-wide survey stated that they 
met once a week. The key appears to be making sure that 
you always meet at the same time and 'on the same day. THE 
QUICKEST WAY TO LOSE PEOPLE IS TO START SWITCHING YOUR TIME 
AND YOUR DAY. 

When you are selecting your weekly time slot, try to 
consider other programs and activities going on which would 
draw your particular trainee population. Avoid these times. 
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Exercise #4-2 

For your particular target population, identify specific 
times %#hich are inappropriate for a training course because 
of potential for drawing parent participants away. 

Training Population Conflicting Activities Time Frame for These 



Duration of the Group 

This variable appears to be quite felexible and can be 
adjusted to the specifics of your curriculum . Successful 
groups have used as little as 6 weekly meetings; one success- 
ful group has used 20 n^etings and one group even meets con- 
tinually 9 months of the year. 
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Length of the tteeting 

One hour to three hours seems to be the accepted range 
for length. We would like to recoimnend either 1^ hours if 
you do not have a coffee break and two hours if you do. 
Having a planned snack and coffee works extremely well. In 
fact, as the group gets going, the parents themselves may 
wish to expand this idea into potlucks or picnics. Host 
Native American groups use food as a type of reward and 
there is nothing wrong with rewarding the people for coming. 
If you expand to having the participants cook a little some- 
thing, it may give the parent an avenue for positive feedback. 

Physical Setting 

The physical setting should be accessible and available 
on a regular basis. It should be physically comfortaUsle with 
few distractions. On most reservations, there are limited 
places to hold a meeting. Many c(^mnunity activities are held 
either in a church or at a community center. Sometimes homes, 
schools, police stations and even gas stations have been used 
for meetings. 

DO WHATEVER YOU HAVE TO IN ORDER TO SECURE A VERY PLEASING 
PLACE BECAUSE THIS VARIABLE WILL HAVE A LOT TO DO WITH YOUR 
ATTENDANCE. Jails and social services offices hold negative 
feelings for some people. Even though your group may have no 
religious affiliation, holding your meetings at a particular 
church may give someone that impression. 

Once you have selected a location, spend some time creating 
a "comfortable feeling." The seats people will be sitting in, 
the walls people will be looking at, and the bathrooms they 
will be using are all potential "turn offs." The general rule 
of thumb is that if you feel comfortable there, so will the 
parents. Believe it or not, more groups lose members over the 
"little" things such as setting than they do over course content. 
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Exercise #4-3 



List beloi# a number of possible places in which to hold 
a parent training program. Identify, the advantages/disad- 
vantages of each place. Attempt to describe cost factors 
and process for arranging use. 



Potential Fa cility AivaptaqBa/tdsadvantaqBS Costs Par Arranginq use 



Preparation of Group Members 

When people are nervous and do not Jcnow what to expect, it 
makes for lots of jitters. Because of this, acme people may 
not even express an interest in your group. This uneasiness 
may lead some f irst-time^attending members to not return. 
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To prepare your group members , you must anticipate the questions 
they may have but will not ask in a group setting. You need 
to get answers to these unasked questions to them. You need 
to share the group's goals and objectives and let potential 
members know what will be expected of them. You may need to 
reassure them that they do not have to be a bad parent to be 
part of a parenting group. Moat in^rtantly, you must take 
the opportunity to make perspective group members feel good 
about the group and about themselves. 

Unless they specifically ask, IT IS NOT A GOOD IDEA TO give 
SOMEONE A BOOK OR PAMPHLET TO READ BEFORE THEY COME. There will 
be plenty of time for that later. Human interaction rather 
than book learning is the primary focus of a successful par- 
enting group. 



Exercise ♦4-4 

In group discussion , please answer the following question. 

1. What unasked questions 'io you think potential members 
of your parent training program might have? 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
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2. How can you get this information to them in your 
trainee recruitment efforts? 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 



Requirements and/or Rewards for Participation 

The use of support services and/or rewards to encourage 
trainee participation should be explored. These might include: 
arranged child care; transportation; stipends for group members; 
distribution of family activity games or tickets to local events; 
refreshments; trainee participation manuals; and certificates of 
course completion. 

Depending on the situation and needs of your community, 
attendance at your parcmt meetings will be voluntary or invol- 
untary (i.e., mandated by a court or social service agency). 
There are advantages and disadvantages to both voluntary and 
involuntary attendances. 

With involuntary attendance, you are more assured of a 
predictable attendance rate. The disadvantages are that your 
group members will often initially exhibit negative attitudes 
and will be more difficult to work with. Additional group 
skills are needed by the group leader in an involuntary atten- 
dance group. 
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Exercise #4-5 



Given your identified target population, list, in column 
#1, appropriate participation requirements and/or rewards. 
In column #2 below, identify advantages and disadvantages of 
these rewards; and, in column #3, list corresponding costs, if 
any. 

Requirements and/or 

Rewards Advantages /Disadvantages Costs, If Any 



Structure of Group 

A decision must be made to have an open-ended or close- 
ended group. An open-ended group allows members to 3010 at 
iny time; a close-ended group does not accept new members 
after the ^fxrst group meeting. 
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Open-ended groups allow for more variety of participants 
and ideas but afford less security, which inhibits openness 
and tends to be distracting. 

Close-ended groups allow for a constant population and 
lend themselves to increased cohesiveness and security. 

In most types of prograanned parenting groups, a close- 
ended structure is preferred. 

Methods for Obtaining Course Closure 

Ending the group is a necessary step. You must provide 
some type of closure so that participants feel a sense of 
acconiplishmcmt , 

This is almost impossible if you are running an open group 
with new members coming each week, or is it? In reality it 
IS not very difficult at all. Let's use a twelve week group 
as an example. When the twelve weeks are over and five 
people have gone through the entire program, those people 
can be recognized by a certificate or potluck. If you have 
some people that have not been to all the sessions, you might 
want to continue going without a break in time. A good idea 
is to ask one or two of your first group's "graduates" to 
continue on to assist with the new group. You do not have to 
choose the '•beat" and perhaps it would be a good idea if you 
ask at least one person who you feel would benefit from going 
through the course again. 

As this process continues, you will at some point in time 
pass the leadership role from yourself onto the parents. This 
would be community involvement in the true sense. We hope that 
at this point you are not thinking that this will never happen 
m my community, but if you are, keep smiling because it can 
b** done . 



V. DEFINING GROUP FOCUS AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 



Objectives 

1. Trainees will recognize the value of group participation 
in parent training and the elements necessary for success. 

2. Trainees will learn and cc^ipare various possible focuses 
available to a parent group and will be able to clearly 
define the focus appropriate to their particular project. 

3. Trainees will review the role of group leaders and iden- 
tify their necessary qualifications. 

4. Trainees will review and understand the five various stages 
of a group's developii»nt . 



The Group as A Tool 

It is commonly recognized by educators, psychologists and 
change agents that the interaction itself of individuals in 
a group serves as a powerful learning and behavior modification 
tool. Nowhere can this be better seen than in the manner m 
which American Indian communities transfer their social, cul- 
tural and educational values. All group activity is not, how- 
ever, learning-productive. Indeed, there are several specific 
requirements for group learning to be successful. 

These requirements are: 

1) That a common goal or purpose be present within the 
group. 

2) That the group's members ascribe to the concept that 
they can accomplish more together than separately. 

3/ That a feeling of group cohesiveness be fostered within 
the group. 

4; That the group's objectives be systematically planned for. 

')) That group members recognize the self-help qualities of 
their association. 
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6) That a feeling of community ownership exist for the 
group. 



Exercise »5"I 

In a brief group discussion , trainees are asked to identify 
a number of specific things the parenting program developers 
can do to assure that the above requirements are met for the 
parent- training grpup. 

To assure. Program planners can: 
1. A common goal 



2. Group cohesiviness 



3- Planning for objectives 



4. Self-help 



5. Community ownership 



Focus 

The focus of your parenting group needs to be well-defined 
and clearly stated. Parenting groups can focus in many di- 
rections: educational, self-help, problem-solving and counseling. 
The focus of each of these directions must be clearly identified 
and their differences recognized. 
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Education Groups 

The focxis of educational groups is to acquire knowledge 
cuid Xeam more co^lex skills. The leader generally is a 
professional or lay person with considerable training and 
knowledge in the topic area. Examples of topics handled 
within an education gvovep include sing le-paren ting, behavior 
mamagement, discipline, developing comiunication skills, under 
standing child development, and building self-confidence. 



Counseling Groups 

Counseling or therapy groups have an entirely different 
focus, whereby the menbers ccMse to group with personal or 
ewotional-problans. The group focuses on exploring these 
problens in depth and works to identify resolutions. The 
group leader uses therapeutic approaches as a guide for 
changing attitudes and behaviors. This requires specialized 
training. Topics or problems might include parent- adolescent 
value conflicts or parent-stepchild relations. 

Counseling groups are an excellent secondary neans for 
dealing with community parenting problems. 



Self-Help Groups 

These groups are voluntary groups primarily concerned with 
mutual-aid and acc(»q>lishment of a special purpose. They are 
usually formed by pcrars who have come together for mutual 
assistance to meet a ccmnon need, overcome a life-disrupting 
problem or bring about desired personal or social change. 
Emphasis is on face- to- face social interaction and the assump- 
tion of personal responsibility by group members. Group 
members also provide one another with emotional support. The 
focus is to enhance a sense of personal identity. Leadership 
is assumed by group members who may work with a professional 
advisor. Examples of self-help groups are AA, Weight-Watchers, 
Parents Without Partners. The success of self-help groups 
lies in the fact that members have an internal understanding 
of the problem, have experienced the misery and consequences 
of it and are highly motivated to finding solutions for them- 
selves and others. 
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Problem-Solving 

In a problem-solving group, each member has a common 
interest in an external problem that affects them all, such 
as day care services or the education of their children. 
Community professionals (social workers, CHR's, educators) 
may function as stimulators or organizers of such groups. 
Initially, there is a formal leader, but other leaders may 
evolve during the process of the group. 



IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE PROGRAM PLANNERS BE CLEAR ABOUT 
THE FOCUS OF THEIR PARENTING GROUP FROM THE START. 



Exercise IS- 2 

1- Review each of the four presented focuses and identify 
the advantages/disadvantages of each for your community. 

Type of Focus Advantages Disadvantages 



Trainees should finally discuss and agree on which focus 
their community parenting group will take. 



CHOSEN FOCUS: 
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Role and Qualif icationa of Group Leaders 

The role of the group leader depends on the focus and type 
of group. In an educational group, the leader is not perceived 
as a full nieiitber of the group, but acts to provide specific 
expertise and knowledge beyond that of the group. This does 
not prevent the leader from sharing personal experiences at 
appropriate tines. Such sharing tends to enhance a leader's 
relationship with the group. 

In contrast, the leader of a counseling group needs to 
have considerable skill, perception, knowledge of human be- 
havior and group dynamics, group counseling skills. He must 
also have the ability to use the group to affect behavioral 
change . 

In looking for a group Ijiader, there are a number of 
general characteristics tc be considered. The group leader 
needs to be highly perceptJ.vft eibout how each member is affected 
by what is being camminicaturi. He must be able to develop 
and maintain a constructive atmosphere within the group and 
must possess skill in utilizing his personal self (jokes, 
personal experiences, etc.) to build upon information shared 
within the group. He must also be skilled in keeping the group 
focused on the topic at hand. The art is to be a good listener 
and skilled at clarifying intra-group coimnuni cations so as to 
avoid misunders'-mdings among members. 

Another aspect of leadership tc be considered is the style 
of che group leader. There are two styles of leadership, demo- 
cratic and authoritarian. An authoritarian leader has eibsolute 
power, dictates rules, sets goals, policies and activities and 
controls the direction of the group. In contrast, the demo- 
cratic leader seeks maximum involvement and participation from 
all group members and seeks to spread rather than concentrate 
responsibility. Democratic leaders know that mistakes are in- 
evitable. 

The deiKJcratic style seems to be more compatible with the 
consensus model of decision-making, which has historically 
operated in Indian communities. 
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Exercise #5-3 

Trainees will identify the roles and qualifications of 
the leaders needed for their ccMDmunity parenting group. They 
should define these qiuilities in terms of their chosen group 
focus . 

Leadership Needs 
Role of Leaders: 



Basic Qualifications; 



Stages of Group Development 

As any group develops # it commonly goes through five recog- 
nizable development stages. These are: preaf filiation; power 
and control; intimacy; differentiation; and separation. 
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Exercise »5-4 



1. Working with the NAICJA trainer, trainees shall discuss 
their ideas about what each of these 5 stages might in- 
clude. Then they will review the stages to identify 
specific steps which the program planner can take to 
support the development of each. 

Implications for 
Stages Meaning Planning 



Pre-Af filiation : 



Power and Control: 



Intimacy ; 



Differentiation : 



Separation: 



2- After this exercise is accon^lished, trainees shall refer 
to Handout #5-1 to match their conclusions with the stage- 
by-stage characteristics described therein. 
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Handout #5-1 

CharactcH sties of the Developmental Stages 
Of a Group 

The first developiaental stage, pre-afflllatlon, has the following 
characteristics. ^ 

1. Interaction Is guarded. 

2. Menters mintain a certam distance. 

3. Members risk themselves Rrinimally. 

4. Members display mixed feelings about Joining the group. 

5. There is thrust towards achieving emotional closeness 
among members. 

One can identify the end of this stage the members feel safe and 
comfortable with each otter and view the groifl) as wjrth their emotional 
conmltment. 

Tte characteristics of the second stage, power and control 
include: 

1. Connunlcati on patterns emerge. 

2. Alliances and sub-groups appear. 

3. Members begin to assume roles and responsibility. 

4. Norms and methods for handling group tasks develop. 

5. Each member seeks power, partly for his own protection. 

6. The group leader is seen as a source of gratification for members. 

7. Members see the group as being la^ortant to them. 

At the end of this stage, trust among meml^rs Is achieved and a coiiiuitment 
to the group Is made. 

Intimacy , the third stage. Is characterized by the following: 

1. Members express likes and dislikes freely. 

2. The group Is viewed as a place where growth and change takes place. 

3. There Is a feeling of coheslveness in the group. 

Intimacy is followed by a fourth stage, differentiation » with the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. f-tembers are free to experiment with new and alternate behavior patterns. 
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Handout 5-1 

2. A high amount of connunlcatlon develops monq Rubers. 

3. Leadership is more equally shared. 

4. Power problems are minimal 

5. Decisions are nade on an objective (vs. emotional) basis. 
The final stage Is separation , characterized by: 

1. Menbers have learned new behavior patterns. 

2. Sone regressive behavior may occur. 

3. Members evaluate what the group has learned. 
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VI. DEVELOPING GROUP LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



FOR ANY PARENTING PROGRAM TO BE SUCCESSFUL, IT MUST HAVE 
GOOD GROUP LEADERSHIP; THAT IS GOOD GROUP FACILITATORS. It 
is assumed that several of the trainees present at this NAICJA- 
sponsored process training will heccse a group facilitator or, 
at the least, will be involved in selecting group facilitators 
for the conmunity parenting program. Therefore, this training 
section is devoted to identifying fundamental techniques for 
group leadership. 



Objectives 

1. Trainees will review basic attributes required for a good 
group facilitator. 

2. Trainees will review four models for group communication. 

3. Trainees will become acquainted with 10 specific tech- 
niques in which a group leader should be competent. 

4. Trainees will leajcn how to observe and eliminate their own 
ineffective cosmunication responses. 

5. Trainees will develop skills in using open-ended responses 
to elicit data from group participants. 

6. Trainees will learn to recognize when highly specific data 
is needed to clarify a problem. They will also learn how 
to obtain that data. 



Attributes of a Good Group Facilitator 

Ckjod attention is a necessary characteristic of a good 
group leader. Eye contact, responsive postural position, and 
good verbal quality are the major components of good attention. 
How and when you look at a person, how close you sit or stand 
to the group, your gestural and facial expressions, and voice 
volume and tone are all inqjortant. what conveys respect and 
caring in one community might convey a threatening and non- 
caring attitude to another. 
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ttost important, a group leader must have a positive self- 
concept in order to maximize the chance of success of the 
group. One characteristic of this positive self-concept is 
the ability to appropriately share from personal experiences, 
thus establishing a positive role model for the group. The 
positive role model, a warm caring attitude and the ability 
to listen probably do as much good for the group members as 
any other instructional technique. 

Lastly, to reemphasize listening skills, the group leader 
needs the skill of listening so that he may effectively and 
accurately understand others' communications. 



Communication Models 

There are different possibilities for directing group 
communication, as den^natrated by the four diagrams below. 

P » Facilitator G » Group Member 
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All four types of communication will be and must be present 
in parenting skills groups. The first type is where the facil* 
itator lectures exclusively; the second type adds a tvo way 
dimension to the group. The third diagram adds the eloaent 
of group n«nbers interacting with other group members and the 
last diagram illustrates multiple interactions. For a par- 
enting group, no one nwthod is necessarily better than another. 
Using elements of all four will maximize the effectiveness of 
the group. 

Most beginning group leaders feel more comfortable with 
the first or second diagrams, which keep them in control. As 
a group leader sharpens his skills through paractice, the 
third or fourth diagram tend to be utilized more often. 

Specific Techniques for Group Leadership 

For any parenting program to be effective, there are gen- 
eral techniques in which the group leader should be competent. 
Ten of these techniques are listed below. 

1. Good verbal communication. (See Exercises #6-1, 6-2 
and 6-3.) 

2. Recognizing and understanding n^n- verbal communication. 

3. Rehearsing materials to be presented prior to each 
group session. 

4. Modeling, that is using hypothetical situations 
involving role-playing to explore alternatives 
and teach effective parenting skills. 

5. Maintaining a journal of groiip process to evaluate 
progress of each session and to define areas for 
re-es^hasis. 

6. Constructively using feedback in order to maintain 
group cohesion, reduce group tension and facilitate 
use of mediation to deal with non- functional members 
and to reinforce group monbers who are less verbal. 

7. Encouraging and supporting all group members. 
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8. Summarizing and clarifying to underscore, en^hasize, 
restate and establish connections for materials pre- 
sented to the group. 

9. Developing reinforcement for participation through 
whatever means are appropriate (refreshments, cer- 
tificates, special activity, praise, etc.). 

10. Defining learning objectives, that is identifying 
desired activity outcomes in a specific, clear, 
and numbered maimer. 

Because a group facilitator's skill in verbal communi- 
cation is considered vital to the success of any group, the 
following exercises (#6-1, 2, and 3) are offered. 

These exercises are intended primarily to acquaint trainees 
with the meaning and value of high skill verbal conaaunication. 
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Exercise #6-1 
Eliminating CoBBttunication Barriers 



Objective ; To help trainee to observe and change ineffective 
communication responses . 



Many people unconsciously include many communication bar- 
riers in their speech. These barriers inhibit others. In a 
parenting group ^ the group leader must be careful to remove 
communication barriers from his responses. Consistent use of 
ineffective responses can produce negative outcomes and can 
impede group progress each time they occur. 

Some of the most conm^n barrier responses include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Moralizing, sermonizing, "shoulds" and "oughts:** 

''You shouldn't do that." 

"You're too young to get married." 

2. Advising and giving suggestions prematurely (a leader 
offers a solution before he and the parent have fully 
assessed the problem) : 

"I suggest that you tell your son that ycu won't put 

up with that kind of behavior." 
"I think you need to try a new approach with your 

daughter. Let me suggest that you ..." 

3- Persuading or giving logical arguments, lecturing: 

"Let's look at the facts about drugs." 
"Remember that you have some responsibility for sol-- 
ving the problems, too." 

4. Evaluating or criticizing the parent's behavior or 
placing blame; 

"You're wrong about that.'* 

"Insisting that he miss the party was a mistake.'' 
"One of the problems is that you're not willing to 
consider another point of view* " 

7, Analyzing, diagnosing, interpreting: 
"You don't really believe that-" 

"You' re behaving that way because you' re angry at your 
son . 
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"It sounds to me like a lack of assertiveness . ** 
"Your attitude may have kept you from giving their 
ideas a fair chr.nce." 

6 . Asking leading questions : 
•Don't you think you ought to . . 

"Do you think you tried to understand your daugher's 

point of view?" 
"You don't really mean that, do you?" 

7. Reassuring, sympathizing, consoling, supporting: 

"You'll feel better tomorrow." 
"Don't worry, things will work out." 
"You usually get along pretty well with your other 
children. " 



Suggested Activities 

1- The NAICJA-trainers will role-play a conanuni cation inter- 
change involving a parent group leader and a parent par- 
ticipant. The parent participant will outline a problem 
he is having with his child. The group leader will respond. 

Trainees will identify communicaticai barriers in the group 
leader's responses and will grade the group leader according 
to the chart provided on the next page. Trainees will dis- 
cuss and identify more appropriate facilitative responses, 

2. A pair of trainees will role-play a situation in which 
one talks eU>out a personal parenting problem and the other 
plays the "helper" for three minutes. The helper will de- 
liberately use ineffective communication responses. Using 
the following chart, observing trainees will identify com- 
munication blocks on the part of the helper. Discuss the 
experience as a group and identify recommended alternative 
helper responses. 

3. Using the same situation used in (2) above, the NAICJA- 
tramers will role-play again. This time the helper will 
delete barriers to commmication , and, instead, paraphrase 
or restate what he/she thinks the other person is saying. 
The effect of this method will be discussed by the group. 
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Role-Playing Situation 
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Exercise #6'"2 
Open-Ended Responding 

Objective ; To help trainees to develop skills in employing 

open-tended responses* 

Anchor Point : High Skill: Trainee frequently and appropriately 

uses open-ended responses throughout the interview 
to encourage expanded expressions frcxn the parent 
and to elicit feelings and information that eluci- 
date the parent's probl^ns; trainee asks propor- 
tionately fewer closed-ended than open-ended 
questions . 

Beginning group leaders typically ask a large number of 
questions r many of which block commxinication or are inefficient 
or irrelevant to the helping process. The most often used 
''blocking question** is a closed-ended question. Such a question 
limits the participant's response to a few words, often to a 
simple yes or no answer. For example: 

Leader: ''Are you having problems with your daughter?" 

Participant: '^Yes, I am.** 

An open-ended question, on the other hand, encourages ex- 
panded expression and gives the participant responsibility to 
provide relevant information* " group leader in the above 
example would have elicited much more information had he used 
an open-ended question, such as, ^You've mentioned your daughter. 
Tell me about her and how she enters into the problem you're 
experiencing. By frequently using open-ended questions, the 
leader asks fewer questions, encourages greater participant 
response, and elicits far richer data. Furthermore, open-ended 
responses place the focus on the parent participants, encouraging 
them to express vital concerns and related emotions. 

Because close-ended questions usually elicit only brxef re- 
sponses, group leaders who use them excessively end up carrying 
the burden for maintaining communication. The following results 
are an interrogation, as illustrated in the followinq excerpt; 
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Leader: "You're having a lot of trouble controlling yor son?" 
Parent: "Yeah." 

L. "Is he doing a lot of drinking?" 

P. "Yeah." 

L. "And you don't like his friends?" 

P . "No . " 

Open-ended questions draw much more information and permit 
elaboration of the problem from a parent. Consider the following 
examples: 

Close-ended: "How many children do you have?" 
Open-ended: "Tell me about your children." 

Close-ended: "Did your daughter feel badly about that?" 

Open-ended: "What impact did that have on your daughter?" 

Frequent use of open-ended responses also fosters a smoothly 
flowing coimnxinication 7 consistently asking closed-ended questions , 
by contrast, often results in a fragii»nted, discontinuous process. 

Open-ended questions often start with what or how . Why is 
often an unproductive question inasmuch as it asks for reasons, 
motives, or causes that a parent may feel are obvious, hard to 
define or not known. Asking how , rather than why , often elicits 
richer information regarding parent behavior and patterns. 

Suggested Activities 

1- The NAICJA-trainers will each role-play as group leaders 
m a parenting group. (The NAICJA trainees will act as 
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the parent participants.) One NAICJA trainer will use an 
open-ended questioning method while the other uses close- 
ended questioning. The results will be analyzed and com- 
pared . 

Volunteer trainees will take three-minute turns acting as 
a group leader. A parenting problem will.be identified 
and the group leader will attempt to encourage parent par- 
ticipation by engaging the group in discussion. The NAICJA- 
trainers will summarize the "group leaders'* question style 
and make suggestions for improvement. Observing trainees 
will participate in this analysis. 
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Exercise ♦6-'3 
Concreteness 

Objective; To help trainee (1) to recognize when more specific 
data is needed to understand a problem and (2) to 
formulate questions that elicit the necessary data. 

The following exan^le gives a parent message that warrants 
more concrete explanation. 

The word "disobey* has different meanings to different 
people. The group leader needs to establish what it means 
to a particular parent. He might ask: 

"In what way does he disobey?" 

"I'm not sure «rhat you mean by 'disobey.' Could you 

clarify that for me?" 
"Could you give me some examples of tis^s when he 

disobeys?" 

From the above, it can be seen that concrete information 
may be gained through open-ended questions. It often helps to 
precede a concrete question with a sympathizing response by 
which the group leader conveys understanding of the parent's 
feeling. Such a response might be: "I know how painful it 
is to have a child who disobeys. Could you give me some ex- 
amples of times t'hen your child disobeys?" 

It must be remembered that gathering data shouli not take 
precedence over building a group relationship. An aver-present 
danger of seeking data at the expense of relating feelings is 
that one may gain comprehensive data but lose the group in the 
process . 

Suggested Activity 

1. NAICJA trainers will role-play several situations as a group 
leader and a parent participant discussing each time a dif- 
fering parenting problem. The observers will be asked. 
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after each role-playing episode, to determine at which 
point in the episode the group leader should have 
sought more concrete information. 

For each episode, the observers will attempt to define 
specific examples of how the group leader could have 
elicited more specific information. 
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VII. OPTIONS FOR PARENT CURRICULUM 

CONTENT 



The NAICJA- training team recognizes that child-rearing 
practices differ from tribe to tribe. And, indeed , a great 
deal of variation exists within any tribe. There are as many 
parenting approaches # philosophies and techniques as there are 
parents. There is no one best way to parent. Each individual 
parent must select his own way. 

This section of the NAICJA-process training will provide a 
description of five parent training programs. The programs 
presented have been selected as appropriate to American Indian 
populations, primarily because they allow for cultural adap-' 
tation. All of those presented have been recoonended by 
existing Indian parenting programs. 

The NAICJA-training team, from its survey of presently 
existing Indian parenting programs, suggests that there are 
six primary concerns which have been identified as ccnmnon to 
Indian ocBwinities throughout the country. These concerns are: 

• Child Behavior Manageir»nt 

• Single-Parenting 

• Developing Responsibility in the Child 
e Parent/Child Communication 

• Child Development Stages 

• Building Self-Esteem and Self-Conf idence 

The NAICJA-team suggests that the appropriateness of any 
parenting curriculum to an Indian community may be measured 
by how well it deals with these six concerns. 
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Objectives 

X. Trainees will review the history » inaterials, course 
design and methodology of five parent training cur-> 
riculuns. ^ese include; Exploring Parenting; P.E.T.; 
STEP; the Red Cliff Parent Education Program; and the 
Indian Parenting Education Kit. 

2. Trainees will be able to identify advantages/disadvan- 
tages for each of these programs in relation to their 
own cc»m\inity coiq>osition and needs. 

Exploring Parenting 

This model was prepared in June# 1978 # for the Head Start 
programs. It is based on a philosophy which encourages parents 
to select approaches and techniques that feel right for them. 
It works to provide parents with information about child-growth 
and development izom which to make these child-rearing choices. 

The Exploring Parenting curriculum stresses that there are 
many diverse styles of parenting. . . and that there is no one 
** right" way to parent. Exploration of various parenting styles 
is encouraged in a non-threatening^ non- judgmental setting. 

The program is designed as a series of 20 three-hour ses- 
sions requiring the active involv^nent of parent participants. 
The prograun provides both the exploration of personal values ^ 
feelings and reactions to situations and content information. 
Parents respond to information about children, parenting, and 
a variety of behaviors we find in everyday family life. 

Key program goals include: 

• To get to know yourself better. 

• To get to know your child better. 

• To use this knowledge in making decisions about 
how to raise your child. 

The program is designed to help parents increase their 
Knowledge and skills in the foliowmq areas: 
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Responding to children's needs and dealing with 
problems . 

Observing behavior, looking for the reasons behind 
it, and understanding its effect on others. 

Understanding the typical pattern of child developn»nt, 
individual differences, and the special needs of chil- 
dren with handicapping conditions. 

Supporting and promoting children's development. 

Clarifying values and teaching children to live by 
them. 

Recognizing personal needs and finding ways to meet 
tiiem. 

Identifying sources of stress and forms of support. 



Course Design 

Exploring Parenting believes that parents learn best by: 
1) group discussions; 2) case studies; 3) observation and 
analysis of behavior; 4) role playing; 5) brainstorming; and 
6) skills practice. The curriculum is designed to help parents 
recognize skills they already have and to enhance skills in 
which they feel insecure. The course design provides oppor- 
tunxty for parents themselves to help plan and develop course 
activities . 

The twenty content sessions represent a step-by-step process 
m which each session builds upon the previous one. It is felt 
that you cannot rearrange the sequence of sessions. The fol- 
lowing are the 20 sessions. 



Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 



Getting Involved in Your Child's World 

Responding to Your Child 

Dealing with Problems 

Looking at What You Do 

What is Development? 

Understanding Special Needs 

Child's Play 

Children's Art 
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Session 


9: 


Session 


10: 


Session 


11: 


Session 


12: 


Session 


13: 


Session 


14: 


Session 


13: 


Session 


16: 


Session 


17: 


Session 


18: 


Session 


19: 


Session 


20: 



Learning More About the Artist 

Coping with Fear 

Dealing with Anger 

Living with Dependence and Love 

Exploring Your Values 

Mhat About Discipline? 

Your Family and Others 

Single Parenting 

How Do You Cope? 

When You're Onder Stress 

Keeping Children Safe 

Beyond The Front Door 



Curriculum Materials 

A set o£ seven separate printed materials have been de- 
veloped for the Exploring Parenting course. These include: 

1. A group leader's guide. 

2. A training manual to train group leaders. 

3. Session plans which provide group leaders with time 
schedules, etc. for each of the 20 sessions. 

4 . Hand-out Information sheets for parents to accompany 
each of the 20 sessions. 

5. A booklet entitled Doing Things which offers parents 
activities to use at home with children. 

6. A booklet entitled Picturing Development which pro- 
vides information on child aevelopDMint stages. 

7. A poster entitled Drawing Sort which provides a 
parent activity in which children's drawings are 
sorted by age. 

In addition, there are 10 films which have been prepared 
specifically for the trainings and three records. The records 
are entitled: A Case of Family Stres s; Commentaries on Family 
and Society Filnis and Case Studies on Raising a Family Alone . 
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Obtaining the Materials 

A single san^Xe set of the seven leader and parent items 
can be obtained at no cost, frcnn: Rossie Kelly, Director, 
Head Start Publications Office, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 
20013. Telephone: (202) 755-7782. 

Additional sets would have to be reproduced by your own 
program unless the training was being held or sponsored for 
Head Start parents. In that case, it is possible that the 
materials could be obtained without charge frcm your regional 
Head Start office of Indian Child Services. 

There are limited copies of the three records and ten 
movies. To purchase a set would cost approximately $2,000. 
Rental is possible as is the option of borrowing the materials 
to record or videotape them. Information on these various 
options is available from: Orie Cuellar, Head Start, Indian 
and Migrant Program Division, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 
20013. Telephone: (202) 755-7715. 

NAICJA Evaluation of 
Exploring Parenting" 

In general, this program is the most complete one we found. 
One problem area, however, is the Exploring Parenting notion 
of 20 sessions with no nev people allowed to join after it 
starts. 

Parenting Effectiveness Training (P.E.T. ) 

Parenting Effectiveness Training was started by Dr. Thomas 
Gordon in Pasadena, California, in 1962. The first class con- 
sisted of 17 parents and was taught by Dr. Gordon as were all 
the rest of the courses during the first year. 

In the years since its introduction, P.E.T. has trained 
a quarter of a million parents in communities in all 50 states 
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and several foreign countries. The number of instructors has 
grown to more than 7000 certified P.E.T. instructors. (Approx- 
imately, 1500 new instructors are trained each year.) 

Initially, parents who were already having problems with 
their children were the ones attracted by P.E.T. Gradually, 
however, P.E.T. has become recognized as a preventative program 
from which parents can learn skills and techniques to help thvm 
avoid problems with their children. 

P 'g'T. has been found to be adaptable to people from urban 
ind rural areas and from all income levels and culture groups. 



Course Desic^n 

'^^^ P-^-'^- course is taught by a certified instructor who 
has been specifically trained for this purpose. Class size 
usually ranges from 15-20. The size is important because 
.)f the variety of activities used m the course. Much of 
the course information is given by the lecture method, but 
-here is still ample opportunity for activities such as rcie- 
piaymq and skills practice which require interaction of class 
members. If the class is too small, the interaction tends t- 
oe innibited. If it is too large, it is difficult for the 
instructor 'leader) to get around to all participants to co- 
practice techniques and offer advice. 
The recommended length for a P.E.T. course is 3 0-4 0 hours. 
' c<.urse progresses and participants learn skills sue.-. 
'■s " i.'tive listening" and giving appropriate " I -messages , " t.nev 
i:-' -T.c^.ura'ued t:. lOTP.ediately becm practicing the skills wit:-. 
■ ■ o : : T.i.dre.n. Reasons for tnis inrmediatc' appiicatuun ir" *: . 
. " :.:'Ui lc:ir.<7 skill .jnd .lis.-: tc be able discuss pr'-xlor.s 

.: . t. er ^".i thi.T :.Tit,;.al usage ir.d :btai,". ,"e^p : ruir. ' 

■*-■■■••* r i.';u r ieil :.w c 1 assrr.a *: es i:\ tne .'r urs^? . 
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Setting Objectives 

Acceptable and Unacceptable Behavior 
Problem Ownership 

Typical Ways of Responding to Problems 
of Children 

The Twelve Communications Roadblocks 
Experienceing a Roadblock 

Identifying Roadblocks in the Home Environment 
Active Listening Lecture 

Why Active Listen — Effects and Benefits 
Appropriate Conditions for and Common Errors 

in Using 
Active Listening 

Non- Verbal Messages 

Responding to Non-Verbal Messages 

Dealing with Unacceptable Behavior 

I-Messages 

Practicing I-Messages 

Practice I-Messages at Home and Observe 
Reactions and Responses 

Modifying Unacceptable Behavior — Why I-Mes- 
sages Work 
Common Error with I -Messages 

Positive I-Messages 
Preventative I-Messages 
Modifying the Environment 

Method I — Parental Power and Its Effects 
The Pitfalls of Using Parental Authority 
Method II — Child Wins - Parent Loses 
The Effects of Method II 

Method III — The No-Lose Method 

The Effects and Benefits of Method III 

Identifying Values Collisions 
What are Values Coiiisicns 
Mcdeimg and Ccnsultma to Reduce V.iiues 
Collisions 
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Curriculujn Materials 

Materials for the course include a leader's guide and 
participants' guides. These are accontpanied by materials to 
be distributed for each session. Homework assignments are 
provided. 

In 1975 Dr. Gordon wrote " P.E^T. — Parent Effectiveness 
Training " which now serves as the "textbook*' of the course. 
The teaching strategies used include 1) lecture, 2) practicing 
the techniques with instructor's guidance, 3) role-playing 
4) sharing real life situations and 5) applying the P.E.T. 
techniques . 

Obtaining P.E.T. Materials and 
Leadership Certification 

P >£.T. trainee materials are available, for $25 per trainee 
package, only to P.E.T.-^certified instructors who order the 
materials from Effectiveness Training Associates, 531 Stevens 
Avenue, Solana Beach, California 92075. Telephone: (619) 481- 
8121. 

Any individual may become a P . E . T . -certified instructor by 
taking a SH day workshop which costs S450, Approximately 15- 
2 0 of these workshops are held around the country each year, 
A schedule of these is available from Effectiveness Training 
Associates. A listing of P . E . T. -certified instructors for 
each state is also available^ along with information on their 
r ees . 

NAICJA Evaluation 

T!;e "hands-on" approach, plvis the adaptability of the P . £ . T . 
[..r-'uram, allows it to be successfully used with American Indian 
; r upS , 

7'\e materials are excellent, especially tr^e bocK by i::, 
r n wr:i.:h serves as i text. The ie ider materials ire /er; 
-"*.e a*-' tn:,St^ pr v.:^-;: :. : p i: icipant . 
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The primary drawback is the cost of getting an instructor 
certified and of buying the trainee materials. 



Systematic Training for Effective Parenting (STEP) 

The STEP program was developed, field tested and revised 
over a period of two years (1974-76) by two university pro- 
fessors. It was field tested with 14 parent study groups. 

STEP' 3 primary goal is to train people to be effective 
parents in the face of the great social changes which are 
currently occurring. The course designers feel that the 
traditional autocratic approach to parenting is now inappro- 
priate and, when used, produces children who will grow up to 
be men and women who do not act responsibly. 



Course Design 

STEP is designed to be used in a group study setting of 
10 or 12 people. A leader facilitates the discussion and 
moves the participants through the program. The parents who 
make up a study group help and encourage each other and share 
problems and experience. 

The STEP leader is usually, though not necessarily, a 
person from one of the "helping" professions such as psychology, 
social work, counseling, ministry, or education. His/her primary 
responsibility is to study the provided leader's manual carefully, 

The program is arranged for 9 sessions, vrtiich are: 

Session 1; Understanding Children's Behavior and Mis- 
behavior 

Session 2: Understanding How Children Use Emotions to 

Involve Parents and the "Good*' Parent 
Session 3; Encouragement 
Session 4: Communication: Listening 

Session 5: Communication: Exploring Alternatives and 

Expressing Your ideas and Feelings to 
Children 
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Session 6 
Session 7 
Session 3 
Session 9 



Developing Responsibility 
Decision Making for Parents 
The Family Meeting 

Developing Confidence and Using Your 



Potential 



CiirricTjluro Materials 



A very thorough "how-to* leader's manual provides a les- 
son plan for conducting each of these sessions. These plans 
include: 1) statement of objectives, 2) discussion guide cards 
and posters, 3) discussion of previous week's assignment, 4) 
discussion of assigned reading, 5) charts, 6) tapes and exer- 
cises, 7) problem situations, 8) summary, 9) activity of the 
week, 10) points to remember, 11) plan for improving relation- 
ships, and 12) reading assignment. The manual also gives sug- 
gestions on how to lead a group. 

"Organizing information" is also provided which contains 
materials for advertising the program, including 50 
invitation brochures. It also provides ideas on how to initiate 
the parent group. 

The following materials are also provided. 

1) Five (5) Cassettes ; One or two recorded segments 
are used in each STEP session. The tapes serve to 
stimulate discussion. 

2) Discussion Guide Cards : Six display cards illustrate 
the principles of effective discussion. The cards 
are displayed in each session. 

3) Posters : Nine full-color posters which illustrate 
the major point of one of the sessions. 

4' Charts : Ten charts to summarize the program's major 
concepts and principles. Also displayed during each 
session . 

S; Carrying Case : The attractive orange vinyl case doubles 
as an easel for displaying the charts during the sessions. 
There are no take-home materials for parent participants. 
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STEP kits, which include all of the materials outlined 
above are available from American Guidance Service, Publishers 
Building, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55104. Telephone: (612) 
786-4343. The cost for a complete kit is S104.50. In placing 
an order, refer to catalog #5401. 

NAICJA Evaluation 

STEP is a well-organized, thorough and practical program 
for self-help to more effective parenting. A major strength 
of STEP is that it can be led by someone from the community 
and does not require specialized training for the leader. All 
that is required of the leader is a concern to help others 
improve parenting skills and the time and commitment to study 
the leader's manual in order to facilitate the group. Another 
strength is the thoroughness of the leader's manual. 

A weakness of STEP is that :.t does not provide take- home 
materials or worksheets for parent participants. 

Red Cliff Parent Education Program 

This two-part curriculum model was developed by Human 
Services Consultants, Inc. of Dekalb, Illinois, for and with 
the Red Cliff Band of Lake Superior Chippewa {Bayfield, Wis- 
consin) . The curriculums are based on the philosophy of 
"neighbor helping neighbor" m contrast to "expert teaching 
parents," Community parents are trained as group facilitators. 

Course Design 

The curriculum comes in two parts: 1) an initial segment 
in which selected community couples are trained to assist 
tneir neighbors to become better parents while at the same time 
learning specific concrete parenting skills and 2) an advanced 
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five-session course to be used by the community- trainers in a 
second follow-up training. 

The initial, or basic, course has the following objectives 
for its trainee participants. They will learn: 

• To express their own feelings and ideas of parenthood; 

• To express sympathy for their children's concerns, 
fears and needs; 

• To report on their children's learning capacity; 

• To report on their rights as parents and rights 
of their children; 

• To carry out a number of constructive parenting 
strategies ; 

• To plan parenting with another adult; 

• To match strategies to actual situations; and 

• To use an ongoing family support system. 

In addition, selected enrollees in the basic course will learn 
the following skills: 

• To teach five units on parenting using recommended 
training methods ; 

• To manage a classroom of ten to twelve adults; 

• To pursue their own parenting experiences freely 
and helpfully; 

• To use the training and tribal statf as a resource 
to do a satisfactory job; and 

• To be called upon for family support after the pro- 
gram has been completed. 

Topics covered xn the initial, or basic, course include: 

First Lesson: "What I Learned From My Parents." 
Second Lesson: "What Makes Kids Act the Way They Do?" 
Third Lesson: "What Makes Us Act the Way We Do?" 
Fourth Lesson: "What We Can Do About Things?" 
Fifth Lesson: "How We Can Be Sure We're Doing the Rigr.t 

Thing?" 
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The advanced curriculum includes the following majc5r topics. 

• Getting Clear {Examining the Role of Parents) 

• Communications 

• Self-Esteem (Den»nstrating Positive Feelinrs) 

• The Family Life Cycle 

• Family Probelm Solving 

• Teenage Drinking and Depression 

Curriculum Materials 

A 24-page manual accompanies the initial, or basic, course. 
It includes a statatoent of course objectives and provides les- 
son plans for each of the five lessons. Supporting information 
hand-outs are also included. 

A 32-page manual, with outlined lessons and participant 
exercises, has been prepared for the advanced curriculum. The 
content for this workbook was developed based on interviews with 
selected Red Cliff reservation community members. Test groups 
from the conanunity also reviewed the materials before they 
were finalized. 

Obtaining Red Cliff Materials 

Single copies of each of the manuals may be obt. lined, with- 
out charge, from Paulette Basina, Parenting Coordinator, Red 
Cliff Band of Lake Superior Chippewas, P.O. Box £29 Bayfield, 
Wisconsin 54814. Telephone: (715) 779-5805. 

NAICJA Evaluation 

Thxs IS a new curriculum and has not been tested other 
than m the Red Cliff community where results are still ten- 
tative. A series of five-week sessions were offered regularly 
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in the first two years of the project but are now being of- 
fered on an "as-need" basis. 

The interesting feature of this particular program is that 
it has been used in an American Indian community and has 
included sane input from that community. 

A NAICJA-pilot parenting project electing to use this 
model may want to put some of its $10,000 operating funds 
into review and refinement of the curriculum. 

Indian Parenting Education Kit 

This five-session curriculum was developed by the National 
American Indian Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center of the 
Native American Coalition of Tulsa under a grant from the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Children's Bureau. 
Each of the sessions are supported by a 6-15 page booklet which 
uses pictures and examples of Native American people. 

Course Design 

Each of the five sessions covers one of the following 
topics : 

• Preparing for Parenthood 

• Health and Hygiene 

• Child Development Stages 

• Discipline Skills 

• Parent/Child Communication 

Curriculum Materials 

Each of the above sessions is supported by its own book- 
iet. A leader's manual, with step-by-step instructions for 
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each session, is available. This manual provides several 
questionnaires and a suppleir^ntary hand-out to be used as 
discussion-generators . 

The booklets are written in easy-to-understand language 
and are illustrated by photos of American Indian people. 



Obtaining Materials 

Single copies of the manual and 5-booklet set may be 
ordered, without charge, from: NICANRC, 1740 West 41st Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74107. Telephone: (918) 446-8432. To order 
multiple sets, a charge of $12.50/set is made. 

NAICJA Evaluation 

The advantages of this program are that its materials are 
well-organized and easy to read and, of course, use illus- 
trations appropriate to American Indian groups. 

Its disadvantages are that it does not deal in-depth with 
any parenting problem or subject. The materials also do not 
provide enough leadership instruction for the group facilitator. 
In addition, some of the content of the discipline session is 
out-of-date. 
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Exercise #7-1 



Trainees will discuss the advantages/disadvantages, specific 
to their communxty, of each of the five curriculums . 



P.E.T. 



STEP 



Red Cliff 
Materials 



Indian Parenting 
Education Kit 



Curriculum 



Advantages to 
CoMPunity^ 



Disadvantages to 
CogBDunity 
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Exercise »7~2 

If appropriate, a concensus will be reached as to which 
curriculum is roost appropriate to the conanunity. if not, a 
plan of action will be developed for further determining the 
most appropriate curriculum. 



SELECTED CURRICULUM: 



Plan to Further Evaluate Curriculuros 

1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 
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As a follow-up to this training, members of each pilot 
program conmiunity will prepare a parenting program action 
plan prior to their community's receiving its $10,000 imple- 
mentation funding. This section of the NAICJA-process train- 
ing is intended to provide the tools by which to prepare the 
action plan. 

An action plan spells out the means for accomplishing a 
goal. It specifies a series of actions or activities. It 
also provides a means for evaluating progress. An action plan 
IS important for programs because it helps them to attain a 
greater degree of effectiveness. 

Developing an action plan is a process of management and 
administration. It involves the analysis of gathered infor- 
mation for the purpose of determining priorities, it also 
helps and directs decision making. 

An action plan begins with a policy, or a statement of a 
value around which the program will be developed. For an 
Indian community, this policy is usually issued by the tribal 
council . 

Objectives 

1. Trainees will learn the purpose of preparing an action 
plan. 

2. Trainees will learn six key elements included in an 
action plan and will become acquainted with the specific 
techniques for designing the^^a elements. 

Purpose of An Action Plan 

The development of an action plan is basic to approaching 
1 problem in a systematic way. The plan outlines a course of 
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action that* when carried out, will lead to an expected end 
result. 

Developing an action plan requires: 1) that the decision- 
maker consider all reasonable alternatives and courses of action 
within the parajoeters of the situation; 2) that an identification 
and evaluation of the impleiaentation and results of each alter- 
native be undertaken; and 3) that an alternative be selected 
which will result in the preferred consequences. 

Steps in Developing an Action Plan 

The^e are six key steps essential to developing plans. 
They are: 

1) Defining the problem. t 

2) Assessing resources. 

3) Setting goals and objectives. 

4) Identifying responsibilities. 

5) Establishing time lines. 

6) Designing an evaluation process. 

Defining the Problem 

Problem definition is a sequential process consisting of 
the following steps: 

a) Problem analysis. This includes an examination of 
the nature, location, scope and degree of the problem. 

b) Identification of past change efforts. This involves 
identifying past change efforts; analyzing how effec- 
tive these were; and determining the reasons for their 
success or failure. 

c) Identification of factors that impact the problem. 
This involves determining what factors maintain, in- 
crease and reduce the problem. For example, where the 
problem is disfunctional parent-child relationships, 
the impacting factors' could involve economics, edu- 
cation, courts, or schools. 
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Exercx^ #8-1 

Trainees will review the results of Exercises #3-2 and 
#3-3 and wxll use the information gathered therein in this 
current exercise. 

1- Briefly describe a particular parenting problem in your 
community and indicate the numbers of reservation parents 
and children affected. 

Problem Statement: 



Number of Parents Involved: 



Number of Children Impacted; 

Geographic Location of Problan: 



2. Have any past efforts been atteis^)ted to remediate this 
problem? 

i. If so, identify these attempts and describe their results. 
4. What factors influence the resolution of this problem? 



Assessing Resources 

:r, issessmg resources, it xs necessary T.ake ir, ir.ver.- 
*. ry both rne formal and inf-.-^rmai resources wirnm i j':r~ 
-^unity. Hlxarripies :f fcririai resources might include agencies 
r whic". r.ave ^c.ils mat .ire ccinpati;;le witn resclv i tne "r:- 

:■ ^'..'"3 ccurt3, scci.il service acencies, r-u;;;.!.: i ^ \. r. , tri;.a; 
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councils^ and churches.) Informal resources are those not 
institutionally connected. They might include immediate and 
extended family members or other persons who have experienced 
a similar problam. 

After a resource inventory has been ccOTpleted, each 
identified rasoorce needs to be evaluated for how it might 
help to resolve the problem. Resources with the maximum 
positive potential should be designed into the action plan. 



Exercise #8-2 

For the particular problean which you have identified in 
step #1 of the preceding exercise, list several examples of 
formal and non*formal resources which might be called upon 
to help solve the problem • 

Formal Resources: 



Informal Resources : 



Setting Goals and Obiectives 

In ievelcping an action plan, careful consideration must 
be given to setting goals and cb3ectives. 

Joals involve accomplishing a concrete task the estac- 
.isnnent of a parent effectiveness trainmq grcup, tor -:^y:- 
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Objectives refine a goal and are specifically directed 
at resolving a problem. They are stat^ents of what a pro- 
gram intends to do to meet a goal. 

A well defined objective is: 

1) Specific 

2) Tangible — results may be seen, felt, smelied, heard. 

3) Measurable 

4) Time- limited 
5} Realistic 

An example of a well-written objective is the following: 
To increase the number of parents who are actively involved in 
an ongoing parenting group by 20% by June 1, 1983. 

Exercise #8-3 

Working as a group, the trainees will agree on one or two 
specific goals for their community pilot project and will write 
objectives for these goals. 

A goal for this project might be: 

To : 



Objectives tc accomplish this goal might include 



A second goal mi^jht be 
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Objectives to accon^lish this goal might include: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



Activities are action steps undertaken to achieve objec- 
tives. 

If an objective is to train 16 parents iii P.E.T. skills 
by March 15, 1984, its accompanying action steps might be: 

1) Identify 16 parent participants by January 31, 1983. 

2) Adapt P.E.T. curriculum to community needs by February 
28, 1913": 

3) Schedule weekly training sessions by February 28, 1984. 

4) Implement training sessions by March 1, 1984. 

5) Give skills test by August 15, 1984. 

6) Record all results by August 30, 1984. 

The implications of the foregoing discussion are that the 
process of establishing goals and objectives force the program 
to be outcome-oriented and to focus its action directly on the 
problem. The establishment of action steps also provides a 
clear framework upon which to base a useful evaluation system. 
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Exercise #8'-4 

Working as a group, trainees will agree on a set of activ- 
ities for accoi^lishing one of the objectives identified in 
the preceding exercise. 

Objective Statmentj 

Accompanying Activities or Action Steps: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5- 

Identifying Responsibilities 

In order for an action plan to work, it is ijnportant that 
a clear delineation of responsibilities for each activity be 
made. There should be an individual assigned to carry out 
each activity. 

Time Lines 

Time lines are date limits that are set for the accomplish- 
ment of each step within the program's action plans- These 
time lines build oie upon the other and also serve as a means 

tDr monitoring the progress of a project's movement towards 
Its 3b3ectives and goals. 
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Designing and atili2lnq An 
Internal Evaluation Process 

An internal evaluation system is a manag^^oent system which 
provides program inplementors with a mechanism by which to 
monitor the progress of a project. It involves matching the 
actual achievenKmt of a program's objectives with its stated 
objectives. This is done by systamatically reviewing the 
accomplishment of the program's action steps to answer the fol- 
lowing concerns. 

1} Are tiii» lines being met? 

2) What specific measurable outcomes can be cited for 
each action step? 

3} Are steps resulting in the desired results, that is, 
are they actually leading to specified objectives? 

4) What changes need to )^ made to action plan to bring 
it closer to meeting objectives? 

It is essential that at least one individual be designated 
to perform the role of internal evaluator for a project and 
that monitoring be done on a continuous basis. 

There are a variety of internal evaluation techniques 
that can be used. Four separate sample techniques are of- 
fered here for your consideration. They include a Gantt Chart; 
an Action Plan Chart; a Goal Planning Chart; and an Objective/ 
Activity Planning Chart. 

All of these share the common characteristic of displaying 
components in a pictorial fashion. This is done to enable the 
internal program monitor to readily evaluate the program's 
progress . 
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Exercise #8-5 



Trainees will, review the four safli^>Ie monitoring mechanisms 
presented on the following* pages and will then discuss the 
relevance of each to their planned parenting program. 



Gantt Chart 



Action Plan Chart 



Goal Planning 
Chart 



Objective Planning 
Chart 



Technique 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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Exercise i>8~6 

Trainees will discuss trhich of the sas^le techniques, or 
which ctMi^inations o£ these, might be used by their program. 

Modifications to in^rove the techniques, or to adapt them 
more specifically to the community's parenting project, should 
be sought through grou^ discussion. 

.'1 

Clarity and ease of use will be used as judgment criteria. 



\ 
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Gantt Chart 

The Gantt Chart is perhaps the sinqplest and roost wide- 
spread of charting techniques used. 

The Gantt Chart is a two-dimensional chart which typi- 
cally displays time across a horizontal axis. The vertical 
axis lists, in s^uence^ the steps necessary for achieving 
a particular result. Events are list^ as descriptive phrases 
or statoaents which are illustrative of process objectives. 
Each event as displayed should have as supportive detail a 
technically well-written process objective as a ref errant. A 
sample Gantt Chart is produced for the objective of achieving 
a 20% increase in the number of parents actively involved in 
an ongoing parenting group. 



Apr., ftoy June ^uly 




As the activities are completed, the boxes are "x'd" in. 
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ACTION PLM ami 



GOAL: 



Objective 1: 


To ... . 








Date 


Activities 

1. 

Z. 
3. 








Conpletion Date 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Evaluation Criteria (what is 
evaluated by ti^KM) 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Objective 2: 


To ... . 








Date 


Activities 

1. 

2. 
3. 








Conpletion Date 

I. 

2. 
3. 


Evaluation Criteria (what is 
evaluated by whom) 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Objective 3: 


lo 








Date 


Acti vit ies 

1. 

2. 
3. 








CoH^Jletion Date 

1. 
2. 
3. 


tvaluation Criteria (what is 
evaluated by whom) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
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<Mt>jective/Activity Planning Chart 



teJECTIVE 
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APPENDIX A 
LETTER OF AGREEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

The following letter of agreeaoent is entered between the 
Ponca *ibal Council and the National American Indian Court 
Judge ssociation. Its provisions relate specifically to 
Contrac- #90-OJ-02000/01 awarded to NAICJA by the Office of 
Human Development Services on September 30, 1982. This 
contract Is based upon the proposal* entitled A PROCESS FOR 
DEVELOPING LOCALLY DETERMINED, CULTURALLY RELEVANT PROGRAMS 
TO UPGRADE PARENTING SKILLS WITHIN THE AMERICAN INDIAN COM- 
MUNITY (hereinafter referred to as the "Parenting Project.") 

The primary purpose of the NAICJA Parenting Project is to 
design and test a model process which Indian communities 
might use to develop group parent training programs specific 
to local needs and culture. Once NAICJA staff have designed 
this model process, they will test it by offering training 
in its use to persons from four "demonstration coranunities. " 
Each of the fo\ir participating demonstration conmninities , 
subsequently, will be allocated $10,000 to further test the 
value of the offered process by designing and implementing 
their own group parenting training using the process. 

In accordance with the letter written by the Ponca Tribal 
Council Chairman Sylvester Kemble on February , 198 3, 
and with a vote by the NAICJA Board of Director's Executive 
Committee, the Ponca Tribe of Oklahoma has been designated 
a pilot demonstration community for NAICJA 's Parenting Project. 
This letter of agreement, therefore, sets forth the respective 
obligations and responsibilities of NAICJA and the Ponca Tribe 
of Oklahoma surrounding the allocation to that same community 
of $10,000 from NAICJA 's Contract #9O-OJ-O20OO/Ol. 



NAICJA 's OBLIGATIONS 

1. Beginning with the signing of this letter of agreement, 
NAICJA staff will develop telephone contact with desig- 
nated community representatives to establish open 
communication channels and clarify details of respective 
roles. 



*A copy of this proposal is enclosed. 
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2. At a mutually-agreed upon time in the Spring of 1983, 
NAXCJA will provide a 3-day training session to se- 
lected community participants. The content of this 
training is outlined by the attached agenda draft. 
Its prixnary purpose will be to provide a process by 
which conmixinity participants can later develop a group 
parent training program specific to local needs and 
cultural values. 

3. After delivery of this training, NAICJA training staff 
will maintain periodic telephone contact with a desig- 
nated community representative to provide overview and 
support to the COTmunity's effort to develop and imple- 
ment its group parenting training. This contact, not 
to exceed a total of 16 hours time, may, for example, 
include technical assistance and/or materials review. 

4. A NAICJA training team member will make a 2-day onsite 
follow-up visit to the demonstration community. The 
purpose of this visit will be (a) to obtain an overview 
of the community's group parent training program; (b) 
to assess the manner in which the NAICJA-provided 
training was utilized; and (c) to provide support and 
technical assistance as requested. 

3. NAICJA financial staff will coimnunicate with designated 
community personnel, and will be available on request, 
to assist in the development of a financial system to 
be included in the community's Action Plan for manage- 
ment of its $10,000 allocation. 

6 . NAICJA financial staff will review the community-prepared 
Action Plan, including its budget, and will have respon- 
sibility for approving its consistency with NAICJA and 
OHDS policies and regulations. 

7. Within two weeks after the demonstration community- 
prepared Action Plan and accompanying budget are ac- 
cepted by NAICJA, a check for 25 percent of the com- 
munity's allocation, or $2,500, will be sent by NAICJA 
to the appropriate cormnunity office, A full accounting 
— including supportive doctimentation — of how this 

sum has been spent, or obligated, will be required before 
the community may draw against its reserves (the reinaining 
$7,500 of its allocation) . Subsequent draw-downs may be 
made in some agreed-upon increments but not exceeding a 
quarter of the remaining balance unless special conditions 
are established and the additional amounts are agreed upon 
In advance. 
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8. NAICJA will design and implement an evaluation system 
for assessing the validity of its process training and 
concepts. This system shall provide for input from 
demonstration community personnel. 



OBLIGATIONS OF DEMONSTRATION COMMUIIITY 

1. The Ponca Tribal Council will designate, by March 4, 
two contact persons to work with NAICJA in coordinating 
items #2-6 below. These parties should include one 
authority from the tribal government (e.g., a council 
member^ o judge, or a committee mexsber) and a designated 
social worker. 

These individuals should be vested with power to make 
project decisions for the community in relation to this 
letter of agreement through the development of the 
community's Action Pleui. 

2. The social worker designated in il above by the tribe 
shall be responsible for filling out a 12-question 
NAICJA-provided community profile and returning it to 
NAICJA by March 7, 1983. A profile sheet is attached. 

3. The designated social worker shall administer a NAICJA- 
provided 9-question sxirvey to approximately 7 selected 
community members. These questionnaires shall be 
returned to NAICJA by March 15, 1983. Data from the 
questionnaires and from the community profiles shall be 
used by NAICJA training staff to prepare for the onsite 
training. 

4. The tribally-designated social worker shall* coiranunicate 
with NAICJA training staff, in advance of the NAICJA- 
provided 3-day process training, to work out logistics 
of session. 

5. The tribally-designated social worker shall identify, 
recruit and assure attendance at the 3 -day NAICJA- 
provided process training of individuals from the 
community who may ultimately assume responsibility for 
organizing, developing, promoting and permanently estab- 
lishing the community's parenting program. These trainees 
should include the tribally-designated social worker and 
other individuals from both formal and informal reservation 
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systems/groups. A tribal council representative should 
be included in this trainee group. 

6. The tribally-designated social worker, or his/her 
tribally-approved delegate, shall assume primairy 
responsibility for coordinating development of the 
Action Plan by which the conmninity ' s parenting pro- 
gram will be developed and implemented. This Action 
Plan will be begun during the 3-day MAICJA-provided 
process training but will need to be completed subse- 
questly . 

7. The Action Plan shall be written in accordance with the 
formula provided in the NAICJA-provided Model Porcess 
Training. It shall include: 

a) Designation of (an) individual ( s } responsible 
for overseeing development, implementation and 
financial management of the community group 
parent training project. 

b) A statement of the goals and objectives of the 
project; 

c) A methodology for accomplishing these goals and 
objectives; 

d) A system for providing written reports oA the 
progress of the project; ' 

e) A milestone chart vrtiich outlines dates by which 
Action Plan objectives will be met; 

f) An internal evaluation system; and 

g) A project budget. 

3. The pilot project budget will be prepared as part of 
the community's Action Plan. This budget will be sub- 
mitted to NAICJA for approval before any funds are trans- 
ferred to the community. The budget shall use standard 
federal program cost categories and line item allocations. 
All expenditures allowed under the budget must be con- 
sistent with the goals and objectives of the NAICJA Par- 
enting Project. The responsibilities of any included 
personnel must be shown as not duplicating those of any 
other prograun effort and assurances must be given that 
100 percent of the workload of personnel charged to the 

if 
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community parenting program must^ indeed, be directly 
related to the objectives of that program. 

9. A Financial Management System will be utilized by the 

project.* This system may be consistent with local tribal 
manageii»nt policies but will, at the minimum provide a 
method for designating personnel responsible for finances; 
recording receipt of project monies; recording expenditures; 
and submitting monthly financial statements to NAICJA. 

10. The Ponca Tribe's parenting program shall make local 
arrangements for the 2-day ilAICJA follow-up visit to 
the community at a time determined jointly by NAICJA 
and the cramiunity's parenting program. 

11. The Ponca Tribe's parenting program personnel shall 
provide telephone time to NAICJA-prorided evaluators 

to review process validity and success of the resulting 
Ponca Tribe parenting program. 



ARBITRATION 

If any disagreement between the parties to the agreement 
arises and cannot be resolved, the Ponca Tribal Council and 
NAICJA agree to be bound by arbitration of a three-member 
panel, one number to be appointed by each party and the third 
to be agreed upon by the two appointees. If it appears to 
the panel that disagreements between the parties are to the 
point that work cannot proceed, the panel may terminate this 
agreement. The Ponca Tribal Council will be compensated for 
satisfactory work completed prior ^ ermination. Decisions 
by the panel are binding and final. 



AGREEMENT PERIOD 

Subject CO the approval of the Office of Human Development 
Services this agreement begins March 15, 1983 and ends 
December 31, 1983. 
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MAINTENANCE > ACCESS AND 

All racords required by federal law and regulation' will be 
maintained for three years after final payment or five years 
in the event of unresolved audit questions. These records 
and supporting documents will be available for examination 
by federal auditors or auditors working for the federal 
governn^nt . 



RESPONSIBILITY TO HOLD HARMLESS 

The Ponca Tribal Council is an independent contractor and 
maintains an organisation separate frmi NAICJA. It is legally 
responsible for any liability that may arise from its %#ork 
pursuant to this letter of agreement unless NAICJA directly 
assumes such liability in writing. If NAICJA is sued for 
claims resulting from activities carr<&ed out under this letter 
of agreement by the Ponca Tribal Council, the Ponca Tribal 
Council will be responsible for such claims and will hold 
NAICJA harmless, provided that Council is informed ixnmediately 
in writing after NAICJA is notified of the claims. 



'4 TRIBALLY DESIGNED CONTACTS (as appointed by Tribal Council) 

on / / Vi f "^ y^. 1^1 ^ • 

date 

Social Worker [ Oth^ Designate 

For NATIONAL AMERICAN INDIAN For The POMCA TRIBAL COUNCIL 
COURT JUDGES ASSOCIATION 



l^&r Bluehttfue^, NAICJA 
President 

E. Thomas Coiosimo, NAICJA Date 
Secretary 
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PARENTING 



V ■* ■ VP* • 


it • ft • r* 


FORT BBLKuAP 


PONCA 


ZIfNl 


U>c«it ion 


North Carolina 


Montana 


OklahiMia 


New Mexico 


lutiunk of RcscrvaCiufi 




4,000 

(1,500 Assiniboines) 
(«.y:»uu Cvios Veiitrc&j 


2,040 


7,507 


Enrullcd Mcnliers 
Oil Kescrvaiiuii 






1 ,000 


6.999 


hiirolleJ Members 
Near Kcsci i/at am 


1,000 


9IIU*^ /UO 


500 


158 (In Gallup) 


Siability of 
Poiuilat ton 


Stable Year Aiutiitd 


A|>proxi»ateIy SUO l.cavc 
in Simaur to I'ind Work 


Influx for Cultural 
Activities 


Stable Year Around 


Size of Reservation 


56 « 000 Acres 


654,000 Acres 


101,000 Acres 
(5 Cosnunities) 


408,404 Acres 


i\i{Hil4it ton Areata 


1 Main (7,S0O) with 

2 Of r«>Rc*&^t*i/ii t i flit 

Satellite Cooiniuni t ies> 


3 Main On-Rescrvat ion 

l^i'MminS^ IC> 


S ComoLinities: Largest 
Is 600 Po|)ul8tlon 


1 


Distance Between 

roRllfilll) 1 t teb 


60 Miles between main 

latter of wiircli arcr 
juined. 


4 to 35 Miles 


5 to 10 Miles 


0 


ScllOO 1 5 


M of the cbilJrcMi 
attend the TJu iokcc 
blA School 


4 Public Sihouls; 4 SO 
elementary and ISO hiifh 
Siitooi chilren 


8 Eleacntary; 2 Junior 
High and I High School 


8 Schools 


Religion 


Little Traditional 
Rel igion 


^k>stly Catholic 


Variety including 
Native After ican 


Traditional Religion 
Very Prominent 


ItneaployisenC 


30-401 in Winter 


70.3% 


85% 


56% 
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TRIBff 


QiEROICEI: 


FORT BBLKNAP 


PONCA 


ZUNI 


Social Services 


Social services progran 
is under tribal r-jiitrul 
with tlie BIA acting in 
a supcrvisor)r mul coor- 
dination role. An ICWA 
Title II grant ftinds u 
faaily and children's 
services program to the 
tribe, lliis program is 
located at the ai«,ioLcti 
Boy's Club. 


The State of Montana, 
through its respective 
comities, provides 
basic social services 
to tribal ncal>crs. 11«* 
01 A' s Fort Bel Knap 
Agency provides sup- 
plewcntal services. 


Hie State of Oklahoaa 
through its counties 
provides basic social 
services to tribal 
«e«bers. The BIA's 
Pawnee Agency provides 
supplcttcntttl services. 


The aajority of the 
tribe's s<Jt.ial services 
are provided through 
tribal lv-on<ti*;iteil iti*<i- 
groas. 


Tribil Court Sy:>tcn 


A Cf R Court located at 
llierofcee, North Caroling 
has jurisdiction on the 
reservation. t,con Janes 
prusidcs as Chief 
Magistrate. 


(^erates a tribal court 
tinder its tribal con- 
stitution. Cranston 
ilawley is Chief Judge. 


Court of Indian Offenses 
htMised in Tonfcawa, Ok- 
lahtma. Henry Allen 
presides as judge. 


(grates a tribal court 
under its tribal con- 
stitution, Michael 
Zunie is Chief Judge, 
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Appendix C 
Survey of Parenting Needs 

As A representative of an organization that is closely IN" 
VOLVED with local FAMILIES/ YOU ARE ABLE TO PROVIDE SPECIAL 
INSIGHTS INTO PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED BY THE PARENTS IN YOUR 

COMMUNITY. Please answer the following questions as thor- 
oughly AS YOU CAN. ''We understand that you may be able to 

respond to some questions MORE COMPLETELY THAN OTHERS, 

If you REQUIRE ADDITIONAL SPACE TO ANSWER ANY OF THE QUES- 

tions/ please use the reversb side of these pages or addi- 
tional sheets of paper. your responses to these questions 
will contribute considerably to the development of a valu- 
able parenting program in your community. 

1. Are there currently any parent training or parent 
support programs now operating in the community? 
If there are ^ what types of programs are they, and 
how often are they offered. 



2. If THERE ARE NOT , ARE YOU AWARE OF ANY EFFORTS IN 

THE PAST TO ESTABLISH ANY TYPE OF PARENTING PROGRAM? 
We'd LIKE TO KNOW WHAT WORKED AND WHAT DIDN't. CaN 
YOU IDENTIFY BOTH THE SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL 
ELEMENTS OF ANY PAST INITIATIVES? 



3, What are the most serious and chronic problems parents 
in the community are experiencing regarding their 

ability TO MANAGE THEIR FAMILIES? 
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^. Do YOU BELIEVE THAT THERE ARE CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF 
PARENTS EXPERIENCING MORE PROBLEMS THAN OTHERS? (By 
"categories" we MEAN PARENTS OF TEENAGERS^ PARENTS 
OF INFANTS/ SINGLE PARENTS^ OR ANY OTHER SPECIFIC 
GROUPS THAT YOU CHOOSE TO IDENTIFY.) 



5. as you consider the range of parenting problems in 
your community/ dc you believe that problems are 
increasing/ decreasing/ or remaining fairly constant? 
Can you identify any other patterns^ or trends^ re- 
garding PARENTING PROBLEMS? 



6. If PARENTS EXPERIENCING PROBLEMS WITH THEIR FAMILIES 
WANTED TO SEEK HELP/ TO WHICH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
OR SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES WOULD THEY MOST LIKELY 

TURN? Why? 



7, Do ANY OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES IN THE COMMUNITY 
TRY TO IDENTIFY PARENTS HAVING PROBLEMS WITH THEIR 
FAMILIES? If SO/ WHAT KINDS OF SERVICES ARE OFFERED? 



8. Are you aware of any component in the high school cur- 
riculum THAT ADDRESSES PARENTING ISSUES FOR FUTURE 
PARENTS? If SO/ WHAT FORMAT IS USED/ AND WHAT TYPES 
OF ISSUES ARE ADDRESSED? 
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9. This ust question draws upon your general knowldge 
of parenting issues in the community: how might a 
parenting program best be designed and promoted to 
meet the needs of men and women having problems coping 
with their parental responsibilities? 
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APPENDIX C 
Ponca 

SUMMARY OF PONCA TRIBE PARENTING SURVEY 



The following is a summary, prepared by NAICJA, of 11 
questionnaires distributed and collected in the Ponca Tribal 
Community (Oklahoma) in March 1983 by Janie Braden, Director 
of the tribe's Indian Child Welfare Program. The question- 
naires were originally prepared by NAICJA staff for the 
Parenting Project. 



A. Current Parenting Programs 

1. Four of the II respondents indicated that there were 

no current parenting programs available. One indicated 
that Johnson O'Malley offered a program once a month. 
Two respondents indicated that Bi -State and Kay County 
Youth Services offer parent training courses, but these 
are not Indian-specific. A fee was said to be charged 
for participation and it was indicated that Poncas 
hesitated to attend for that reason and because they 
did not feel comfortable in non-Indian groups. 

2. Another respondent indicated that the community health 
program, the teachers' aide program, the Indian child 
welfare program, the inhalant program, the Social 
Development Center and the Inter-tribal Shelter for 
Children all offered some type of parent support. 



3. Past Parenting Programs and Obstacles to Success 

Seven respondents indicated that they were not aware of any 
past parenting progreuns in the area. The Inter-tribal 
Shelter was cited by two respondents with one indicating 
that the funding had run out. Another respondent indicated 
that there was a parenting program in Ponca City but stated 
that this "would not work in White Eagle community.** 
Getting parent participation was cited as a difficulty in 
establishing a parent program in the community. Lack of 
successful parenting role models was. also cited. The Poxica 
fear of gossip and lack of confidence in confidentiality 
were also cited as obstacles. 
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C. Parenting Problems Being Experienced 

Of the 11 questionnaires, eight listed alcohol abuse as a 
major contributor to the various problems experienced. 
Seven listed economic problems; five listed lack of educa- 
tion and four listed use of inhalants. Other contributing 
factors listed ^included lack of parental authority (3); 
disintegration of the family unit (3) ; and cultural transi- 
tion (2) . Several respondents indicated that they felt 
parents were "unconcerned" about their children. 



D. Categories of Parents Identified as "High-Need" 

Over half of the respondents indicated that they could not 
identify any particular "high-need" parenting group. 
Parents of adolescents and teenagers vere identified as 
having great need by four respondents. One respondent 
identified single parents. 



E. Trends in Parenting Problems 

More than 80 percent of the respondents stated that parent- 
ing problems in this community were either decreasing or 
remaining constant. One clue to this surprising response 
might be the added statement by one respKsndent that "it 
has always been bad here . " 



F. Where Ponca Tribal Members Seek Help 

Over half the respondents indicated that Ponca parents 
needing help would turn to the tribal council. Four indi- 
cated the Indian Child Welfare progrsun, two the BIA, and 
two the Bi-State Social Services program. Other resources 
mentioned (once each) included alcoholism and drug abuse 
programs, the Women's Rehabilitation Center, the Community 
Health Representative, and the Kay County outreach worker. 



G. Agency Effort to Identify Families-in-Need 

Five respondents indicated that they knew of no efforts by 
agencies to identify tamilies-in-need . Two respondents 
indicated that the Bi-State and Kay County social services 
programs make some effort to evaluate families-in-need. 
Identification of these families comes through referrals 
from the public schools, law enforcement agencies, and the 
tribe's Indian Child Welfare program. Several respondents 
indicated that home visits and referrals were the types of 
services offered to families. 
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H. High School Curriculum Addressing Parenting Issues 

Eight respondents indicated that they knew of no high 
school curriculum addressing parenting issues, although 
two said it would be appropriate for a home economics course 
to do so. One respondent indicated that there is a careers 
course which addresses family relations. Two respondents 
indicated that the teachers' aide. Title IV, and Johnson 
O'Malley programs address these issues. 



I. Suggestions for Designing a Parenting Program for Ponca 
Tribal Community 

The following various suggestions were offered by survey 
respondents concerning how a parenting program might be 
designed to meet the specific needs of the Ponca Community. 

1. Develop a counseling program for parents. 

2. Locate the program within the community's housing area. 

3. Stref^s prevention rather than treats^nt. 

4. Progreun should be managed by a qualified Indian. 

5. Program developer should be empathetic and have con- 
siderable psychological background. 

6. Start by interesting the parents in wanting to help 
themselves and their children. Go one step at a time. 

7. Develop a tribal parenting committee. 

8. Force participation of parents. 

9. Get the law involved. Force attendance. 

10. Show videorapes of other groups interacting. (Ponca 
parents have little experience with group support 
dynamics . ) 
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